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ECONOMIC, LOGICAL, AND 
MATHEMATICAL SYSTEMS 


BY NORMAN F. BYERS 


Is THE discipline of economics the nature and the source of 
theory are not very generally understood—nor, by the same 
measure, are the roles of applied logic and mathematics. Eco- 
nomic theory, logical systems, and mathematical systems are again 
and again confused with one another in all their aspects—their 
natures, origins, and functions. ‘There seems to be implicit in 
much of the literature, and even in the research activities, of eco- 
nomics the assumption that an economic system, a logical system, 
and a mathematical system are one and the same thing, with the 
same origin and the same function in the research process. Thus 
it is that a mathematical formulation is said to be a symbolic 
logical statement of an economic theory, and therefore is the eco- 
nomic theory, communicates it, and establishes the logical validity 
of economic propositions. Certainly, more and more, the pages 
of economic journals are covered with mathematics, not eco- 
nomics; numerical relationships rather than economic relation- 
ships are presented; and arguments based on the properties of 
the number system are offered as economic arguments. 

Also indicative of an identification of economic, logical, and 
mathematical systems is the fact that the literature of economics 
does not advocate an organization of the discipline and an 
approach to theory designed to be conducive to creative economic 
theorizing. Economics, to a great extent even in its actual organi- 
zation, has failed to recognize that the “‘theorizing’’ of conceiving 
economic theory very likely requires for best results a different 
approach—a different specialization—from that best for the 
“theorizing” of formulating the theory logically and mathe- 
matically. In fact, the theoretical system is often discussed and 
approached as a matter of methodology rather than as a matter 
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of economic substance; economic systems not logically or mathe- 
matically formulated are not recognized as such; and recognition 
and honor for a contribution to economic theory are given more 
for logical and mathematical formulation of theory than for con- 
ception. 

This paper gives examples of these confusions in economic 
literature and research in respect to economic, logical, and mathe- 
matical systems, and undertakes to show the different natures, 
origins, and functions of the three systems. 


I. “Economic Theory” in Economic Literature and Research 


In the literature of economics, economic theory is usually defined 
in terms of a deductive system. ‘This definition by Parsons is 
typical of many: “Economic theory, as I understand it, is the name 
we give to the series of propositions which are deduced, by 
rigorous attention to possible implications, from the original in- 
sights, formulated into propositions.”+ Likewise, theoretical 
work is defined by Koopmans as consisting of “reasoning and the 
construction of premises from which to reason.” * Friedman, in 
his Essays, holds that a conceptual economic system is a “‘logic,” 
and gives it, in part, the function of a logical system: “A con- 
ceptual work or abstract model . . . is abstract and complete; it 
is an ‘algebra’ or ‘logic’” (p. 24). “Walras,” he writes in his 
paper on that scholar,* “has done more than perhaps any other 
economist to give us a framework for organizing our ideas, a way 
of looking at the economic system and describing it that facil- 
itates the avoidance of mistakes in logic . . . [But] economics 

. . Tequires also ideas to be organized. We need the right kind 
of language; we also need something to say” (p. go8). And, 

1 Kenneth H. Parsons, “Discussion of Institutional Economics Paper,” in American 
Economic Review, vol. 47 (May 1957) p. 24. 

2 Tjalling C. Koopmans, Three Essays on the State of Economic Science (New 


York 1957) p. 131. 

8 Milton Friedman, Essays in Positive Economics (Chicago 1953). 

*Milton Friedman, “Leon Walras and his Economic System,” in American 
Economic Review, vol. 45 (December 1955). 
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quoting again from Friedman’s Essays (p. 7): “Viewed as a lan- 
guage, theory has no substantive content; it is a set of tautologies. 
Its function is to serve as a filing system for organizing empirical 
material and facilitating our understanding of it; . . . Filing the 
relevant factors under the headings ‘supply’ and ‘demand’ effects 
a great simplification of the problem and is an effective safeguard 
against fallacies that otherwise tend to occur.” 

Institutionalists, empiricists, and others who have not produced 
or used a deductive system have often been said to have produced 
no theory, or to be operacing without theory. Boulding, for ex- 
ample, in speaking of the institutionalists and others who dissent 
from the classical approach, says: ““The positive contributions of 
dissent to dynamic theory are meager. Such dynamic theory as 
we have comes from Samuelson and the Swedes.””® Baumol has 
recently written an article to “review the aspirations and promise 
of a theoretical approach to marketing.” ® Williams, noting that 
“Adam Smith has been described as a great observer, and even 
as a great thinker, but not as a great theorist,” continues: “The 
point evidently is that, while Smith provided the rationale of the 
new expanding economy, . . . he did not produce a consistent 
theory of value and distribution. This Ricardo did, writing forty 
years later. And so it has come about that Ricardo is known .. . 
as the real founder of the classical ‘system.’ ’’* It may be said that 
Ricardo is called a theorist because, in contrast to Smith, he pre- 
sented his economic system in the form of a deductive system. 
Ricardo’s method was “almost entirely deductive,’ declares Soule, 
“omitting those salty observations and simple examples from real 
life which made Smith delightful to read.” § 

On the subject of recognition of theoretical contributions, other 


5 Kenneth E. Boulding, “A New Look at Institutionalism,” in American Economic 
Review, vol. 47 (May 1957) Pp. 9. 

6W. J. Baumol, “On the Role of Marketing Theory,” in Journal of Marketing, 
vol. 21 (April 1957) p. 413. 

7 John H. Williams, “An Economist's Confessions,” in American Economic Review, 
vol. 42 (March 1952) pp. 3-4. 

8 George Soule, The Ideas of the Great Economists (New York 1955) p. 50. 
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examples may be added. Most of us associate Chamberlain with 
the origin of the concept of normal profit-excess capacity under 
conditions of monopolistic competition, as well as with its geo- 
metrical formulation. Adelman, however, attributes the concept 
to Wicksell: “Years later . . . Chamberlain was to formulate 
Wicksell’s sequence rigorously, as the ‘tangency solution.’””*® The 
concept of general equilibrium is generally associated with Walras, 
but is this because he created the concept or because he formu- 
lated it mathematically? Friedman, in his paper on Walras 
(p- 904), comments that “It is Walras’ great and living achieve- 
ment to have constructed a mathematical system displaying in 
considerable detail precisely the interrelationships emphasized by 
Cournot.” 

In fact, it is the specialist in logical formulation whom the eco- 
nomic literature expects to conceive economic theory and to 
whom it allocates the task. Having failed to distinguish the con- 
ceiving of economic theory and the formulating of it as a deduc- 
tive or mathematical system, the literature simply allocates the 
“theorizing’’ function to the economic specialist in logic and 
mathematics. It is said that economics has, or should have, a 
division of labor between theorists and applied economists, with 
the theorists providing the theory and the applied economists 
applying it."° Theorists, of course, are distinguished from other 
economists by their interest and skill in constructing deductive 
systems. They are the specialists in logical and mathematical 
formulation. On the “domain of theory” Ruggles writes: “This 
stage of analysis, then, considers the logical basis and the logical 
implications of the hypothesis.” '* J. M. Clark specifically turns 
to the theorists for both the conceptual economic system and the 


9M. A. Adelman, “The ‘Product’ and ‘Price’ in Distribution,” in American 
Economic Review, vol. 47 (May 1957) p. 266. 

10 See, for example, Joan Robinson, Economics of Imperfect Competition (London 
1933) preface; A. C. L. Day, “The Taxonomic Approach to the Study of Economic 
Policies,” in American Economic Review, vol. 45 (March 1955) pp. 70-71; Koopmans 
(cited above, note 2) pp. 131, 145- 

11 Richard Ruggles, “Methodological Developments,” in Bernard F. Haley, ed., 
Survey of Contemporary Economics (Homewood, Illinois, 1952) vol. 2, pp. 409-10. 
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logical and mathematical formulations of it (the “tool-concepts’’): 
“If such a theory is to be accepted as theory, it seems that the first 
step which theorists can contribute is the setting up of an appro- 
priate conceptual framework including appropriate tool-con- 
cepts.” 1? 

Samuelson, too, clearly associates the conception of economic 
theory and knowledge of logic and mathematics.’* He calls 
Walras “the greatest of theorists,” specifically ‘not because he 
used mathematics” but because he provided an important concept, 
“the concept of general equilibrium,” for “in his time, the system 
of equilibrium still remained to be discovered” (p. 61). On the 
other hand, Samuelson agrees that one interested in economic 
theory but lacking special training in mathematics—that “‘con- 
venient deductive method” (p. 64)—might be well advised to 
give up hope of being a theorist and devote himself to applying 
theory, though “psychologically you have dealt him the cruelest 
blow of all” (p. 65) if he accepts the advice. The “cruelest blow” 
comment suggests that Samuelson had in mind the same observa- 
tion that Knight makes: one who wants to be “original or in- 
teresting and hence ‘recognized’ and more in demand” wants to 
theorize.‘* Samuelson summarizes it this way: “Obviously, you 
can become a great theorist without knowing mathematics. Yet 
it is fair to say that you will have to be that much more clever 
and brilliant” (p. 65); and “I suggest that a careful review of the 
literature since the 1870's will show that a significant part of all 
truths since arrived at have in fact been the product of theorists 
who use symbolic techniques. In particular, Walrasian general 
equilibrium, which is the peak of neoclassical economics . . .” 


(p. 61). 
Historically, it seems, economic theorists have endeavored to 


12J. M. Clark, “Competition: Static Models and Dynamic Aspects,” in American 
Economic Review, vol. 45 (May 1955) p. 450. 

18 Paul A. Samuelson, “Economic Theory and Mathematics—An Appraisal,” in 
American Economic Review, vol. 42 (May 19532). 

14 Frank H. Knight, “Institutionalism and Empiricism in Economics,” in American 
Economic Review, vol. 42 (May 1952) p. 45. 
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perform, without distinguishing them, both the function of con- 
ceiving economic theory and the function of logically and mathe- 
matically formulating it. To quote Ruggles again (p. 428): 
“Speculative analysis . . . is the time-honored approach in eco- 
nomics; introspection and casual observation are relied upon to 
provide the substance of the analysis, and logic to provide the 
framework.” And Duesenberry writes: “In economics, there is 
a great deal of theoretical work on a very thin base of empirical 
generalization. . . . Am economic theorist does not set out to 
explain a particular set of observations. Instead he sets out to 
show the general consequences of a set of general premises.” ® 

The economic system has been approached as a matter of meth- 
odology, and logical and mathematical considerations have been 
mingled with economic considerations to such an extent that, as 
Pribram puts it,’® “the history of economic thought, reflecting the 
general development of Western reasoning, is largely a history 
of applied logical procedures” (p. 243). “There is hardly any 
doubt in my mind,” writes Pribram, “that in many cases varying 
definitions of economic concepts are due to the pervading in- 


fluence of conflicting methods of reasoning or patterns of thought. 
Each pattern causes its adherents to adopt a specific approach in 
formulating and solving their problems” (p. 243); “concepts which 
have played important roles in determining the formulation of 
economic systems . . . have been borrowed from other sciences 


or from popular reasoning” (p. 245). 

The concepts thus borrowed—such as mechanical, organic, and 
dialectic systems, equilibrium, maximization—are not, of course, 
methods of reasoning in the sense of the laws and rules of in- 
ference of logic or mathematics. They are substantive concepts. 
Even when the concepts are formulated highly abstractly in logical 
or mathematical systems, much substantive content remains. 


15 James S. Duesenberry, “The Methodological Basis of Economic Theory,” in 
Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 36 (November 1954) p. 362. 

16Carl Pribram, “Patterns of Economic Reasoning,” in American Economic 
Review, vol. 43 (May 1953). 
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When such concepts are applied to economics the substance of 
economics is provided by concepts of other disciplines. As Koop- 
mans observes (pp. 181, 183), in reference to the “mathematically 
expressed literature of economic dynamics”: ‘How is it to be 
explained that mathematical models in dynamic economics should 
have remained so distant from technological and motivational 
realities? —The main reason seems to reside in the particular ques- 
tions asked of the analysis. Perhaps again on the basis of precedent 
in classical physics, the laws of motion were conceived as determin- 
istic in character. . . . The difficulty in economic dynamics has 
been that the tools have suggested the assumptions rather than the 
other way around.” 

These comments indicate that economic thinking has been 
restrained and directed to fit existing concepts already logically 
or mathematically formulated. Very likely accomplishments in 
creative economic theorizing have been less than they might have 
been had separate specializations for the conception of economic 
theory and for logical and mathematical formulation of it been 
recognized. Very likely accomplishments in logically and math- 
ematically formulating economic concepts have been less too. 


II. Economic Systems and Logical Formulations 


An economic system is a conception that serves to explain or 
predict economic phenomena. It is not originally conceived and 
formulated in logical form, nor is it designed, as Friedman avers 
in his Essays (p. 7), “to promote ‘systematic and organized methods 
of reasoning.’”” Economic theory does not originally have, and 
need never have, the properties in Parsons’ definition (at note 1, 
above): a “series of propositions . . . deduced . . . from the original 
insights, formulated into propositions.” Logical formulation of a 
new theory is neither advisable for understanding and communicat- 
ing the sequence of events hypothesized nor necessary for predic- 
tion of economic events. 

The economic system is a matter of economic processes. Its 
contribution is substantive economic prediction, not logical 
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organization. The system may consist of conceptual rather than 
factual substance, if one can make this distinction, and it may 
be stated in abstract terms, but its nature remains a matter of 
economic substance. It is true that an “analytical filing system,” 
such as the concept of demand and supply forces, does not specify 
its contents—and this is what Friedman means in saying that 
“viewed as a language, theory has no substantive content’”—but 
the system itself is a substantive economic concept. The economy 
is or is not, by test of prediction, such a system. Price is or is not 
determined by the interaction of demand and supply forces. 

A logical system, on the other hand, is a particular formulation 
and arrangement of statements showing the logical relationships 
among the statements. Its nature is not a matter of economic 
substance but a matter of the form of that substance—the logical 
form of the economic statements and the logical form of the 
relationships among the statements. A deductive system does not 
constitute an economic system but rather constitutes an analysis 
of the system showing its logical structure. The contribution of 
the logical system is logical organization, not economic content. 

Most, if not all, of us conceive of the physical or the chemical 
or the economic world as a chronological sequence of events. 
Presented in psychologically meaningful and operational, rather 
than abstract, terms, an economic system is a hypothetical process. 
It is a conception of a particular sequence of events of human 
and physical behavior yielding economic phenomena. Excellent 
illustrations of such concepts are provided by Wold’s discussions 
of the demand and demand-equals-supply equations of the 
typical models of competition: “The relation d = D(p) considered 
in (1) enters as a causal relation in classical economic theory. In 
fact, the theory allows us to regard the consumer’s purchase of 
butter as analogous to a psychological experiment of the stimulus- 
response type, with price for stimulus or cause variable and 
quantity purchased for response or effect variable. . . . Economic 
forces are exerted by persons, acting individually or in groups. 
... In an ordinary market merchants have the function of bring- 
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ing demand into contact with supply and of regulating price 
adjustments. Relation (9,c) is required to indicate by way of a 
first approximation what pattern merchants follow when adjust- 
ing the market price.” 17 

According to most students of creative scientific work, the first 
conscious formulation and analysis of a conceptual system is as a 
hypothetical process. The formulation is referred to as a mental 
experiment—mentally proceeding through a sequence of events. 
Einstein, in reference to Galileo’s formulation of the concept of 
uniform motion in the absence of external force, writes: “This 
conclusion is reached only by thinking of an idealized experiment, 
which can never be actually performed, since it is impossible to 
eliminate all external influences. The idealized experiment 
shows the clew which really formed the foundation of the me- 
chanics of motion.” ** 

The “mental experiment” is well illustrated by Einstein’s 
formulation of, and prediction with, his concepts. Barnett 
describes one case as follows: ‘““The sequence of thought which 
led Einstein to prophesy this effect began with another imaginary 
situation. As before, the scene opens in an elevator ascending 
with constant acceleration. . . . A moment later as the car con- 
tinues upward through space a beam of light is suddenly flashed 
through an aperture in the side of the car. . . . The car travels 
upward a certain distance in that interval ... The observers within 
the car... will be able to compute the curvature of the beam. 
. . . From these purely theoretical considerations Einstein con- 
cluded that light, like any material object, travels in a curve when 
passing through the gravitational field of a massive body.” 1° 

17 Herman O. A. Wold, “Causality and Econometrics,” in Econometrica, vol. 22 
(April 1954) pp. 166, 173. In the omitted part of the quotation Wold writes: “The 
traditional verbal explanations of (5,c) and (6,c) [demand-equals-supply equations] 
do not specify the equilibrium forces in terms of economic units, a lack of con- 
creteness that seems to have given rise to some formalism and confusion about basic 


issues in demand-supply models and perhaps also in price theory in general.” 
18 Albert Einstein and Leopold Infield, The Evolution of Physics (New York 1950) 


p. 8. 
19 Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein (New York 1956) pp. 95-96. 
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The statements of the mental experiment are, of course, in 
chronological order, not logical order. A conceptual economic 
system takes the form of a deductive system only after it is studied 
and formulated from the standpoint of logic. It is given a logical 
formulation by stating it in logical language and logical order. 
All statements are put in a standard logical form, such as “if... 
then” propositions, and are classified as primitives, definitions, 
axioms, or implications. Those classified as primitives, definitions, 
and axioms are stated first; then these same statements are ordered 
in such a way as to show by what laws of logic and rules of infer- 
ence (valid or invalid) the implications follow from them. 

Such a presentation of the economic system does not, of course, 
affect in any way the nature of the economic system theorized. 
The whole of the system is put in the primitives, definitions, and 
axioms. The logical formulation merely presents the economic 
system as a basis for conclusions or predictions. It shows that if 
certain statements are taken as given, others are implications of 
these. The economic system is reformulated as a series of asser- 
tions, taken out of context, as it were. The deductive argument 
shows that the assertions contain the desired conclusion or predic- 
tion. Bergmann summarizes the role of logical formulation as 
follows: ““The advantages are of two kinds. Positively, one will 
then know, accurately and as one could not possibly know other- 
wise, what depends upon what and how and why. Also a theory 
guides the search for new laws and for new significant definitions. 
. . » Negatively, one’s attention will be drawn to what has been 
either overlooked or taken for granted, either by way of premises 
or by way of definitions. Thus past errors and ambiguities or 
simply gaps may be discovered; future ones may be avoided. Euclid 
was the first who did this sort of thing when he axiomatized the 


geometrical knowledge of his time.” *° 

Specifically the logical formulation does three things: first, it 
presents the theoretical system in a form that makes it more easily 
used as a basis of prediction, and demonstrates the logical sufficiency 


20 Gustav Bergmann, Philosophy of Science (Madison 1957) p. 31. 
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and consistency of this basis, or the lack of these attributes; second, 
it provides the form of valid deduction for making predictions 
in applying the theory; and third, it insures that as far as logical 
laws and rules are concerned, the checking of the observable 
elements of the theory tests also the unobservable constructs. 

It has often been said that logical formulation clarifies a theory. 
This is true, but not in the sense in which it is often meant; not 
in the sense of easy psychological comprehension of the economic 
system theorized. What is made clear is a logical formulation of 
the economic theory and its logical validity. These are clarified 
not only for others but also for the creator of the theory himself. 
The logical nature, order, and rigor of the logical formulation 
obscure, however, the economic order of the theory—the sequence 
of events that is the economic system theorized. 

It is probably necessary to note explicitly the role of the laws 
and rules of inference of logic, such as the law that if p-and-q is 
true, then p is true. These are logical entities, not economic 
entities. They are timeless and have no place in a sequence of 
events. They have no role in an economic system. They are 
introduced with the logical formulation of the economic system 
as a part of the deductive or argument system. Their role is to 
prove that the economic system as formulated in the premises 
has certain elements that this formulation does not indicate 
explicitly or clearly. The logical deduction represents not a series 
of events but a proof that an event or series of events has already 
been asserted in the premises. The logical proof answers the 
question: ‘‘on the basis of the assertions of the theory about what 
will happen, what will happen?” ‘The deductive system is not 
a part of the economic system or an extension of the economic 
system, but a tool to aid the application and testing of the 
theoretical system. 

It follows that how interesting and useful an economic theory 
is depends on the theorizer’s old and new concepts of physical 
and human behavior, not on his knowledge of or use of the laws 
and rules of inference of logic. In most cases what is commended 
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as “logical reasoning” is not so much a matter of having followed 
logical principles as a matter of having conceived “plausible 
theory.” Hempel states well the minor role of logical rules: “It 
is typical of any purely logical deduction that the conclusion to 
which it leads simply re-asserts (a proper or improper) part of what 
has already been stated in the premises. Thus, to illustrate this 
point by a very elementary example, from the premise, “This figure 
is a right triangle,’ we can deduce the conclusion, “This figure is 
a triangle’; but this conclusion clearly reiterates part of the informa- 
tion already contained in the premise. . . . The same situation 
prevails in all other cases of logical deduction . . . none of the 
results obtained by this technique ever goes by one iota beyond 
the information already contained in the initial assumptions.” 7 
And Samuelson himself, in the article cited above, observes: “It 
is surprising how rare pure mistakes in logic are. Where the 
really big mistakes are made is in the formulation of premises” 
(p. 64). 

The secondary importance of the elements emphasized by the 
logical system, its lack of psychological clarity, and also the rela- 
tively recent development of a logic of relations make it possible 
for Hempel to observe that “actual attempts to axiomatize theories 
of empirical science have so far been rare.” ** And on the 
methodology of the empirical sciences Tarski has commented: 
“The knowledge of logic is of course valuable in the study of 
this methodology, as it is in the case of any other discipline. It 
must be admitted, however, that logical concepts and methods 
have not, up to the present, found any specific or fertile applica- 
tions in this domain.” ** This lack of logical formulation in the 
physical sciences may come as a surprise unless it is realized that 
the almost universal mathematical formulations of the theories 


21C. G. Hempel, “Geometry and Empirical Science,” in American Mathematical 
Monthly, vol. 52 (January 1945) p. 9. 

22 C. G. Hempel, “Foundations of Concept Formulation in Empirical Science,” in 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, vol. 2, no. 7 (Chicago 1952) p. 81. 

23 Alfred Tarski, Introduction to Logic and to the Methodology of Deductive 
Sciences (New York 1946) p. xii. 
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of the physical sciences do not constitute logical formulations of 
the physical theories. 


III. The Nature of Theorizing 


Economic theorizing is the conceiving of an economic system or 
concept. The problem in creative theorizing is the hypothesizing 
of substantive concepts. Training in efficient techniques of 
deduction is therefore not likely to be helpful to creative theoriz- 
ing. Knowledge of deduction enters at the stage when the 
economic system is given logical formulation. At this stage no 
problem of economic theorizing remains. In other words, in 
contrast to what many seem to say, at this stage there is no psy- 
chological problem in respect to the logical implications of the 
set of premises that is set forth. The belief that the premises 
have certain implications is the reason they are set forth. There 
is, of course, a psychological problem in constructing the logical 
proof because the creation of a deductive argument is no more 
accomplished by deduction than is the creation of theory. Deduc- 
tion is not a psychological process. It does not show the order 
of its construction. 

Mathematics, of course, embodies substantive concepts of other 
disciplines, mostly physics, in mathematical form. Mathematics 
may therefore be helpful to substantive theorizing, but it is no 
more likely to be helpful than is knowledge of the disciplines 
themselves or any other element of one’s liberal education. 

Little is known about the actual process of creative theorizing, 
about how or why hypotheses are conceived. The conception, 
it seems, takes place in the subconscious mind, independently of 
conscious direction by the individual; frequently it is said that 
the conception is the product of “creative imagination.” But 
certain necessary, if not sufficient, conditions of creative work have 
been identified. These include knowledge of the phenomena to 
be explained or predicted and a desire to explain at least some of 
them. Ghiselin summarizes and concludes from the observations 
of a number of actual creators as follows: “Even the most energetic 
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and original mind, in order to reorganize or extend human in- 
sight in any valuable way, must have attained more than ordinary 
mastery of the field in which it is to act, a strong sense of what 
needs to be done, and skill in the appropriate means of expression. 
. .. A great deal of the work necessary to equip and activate the 
mind for the spontaneous part of invention must be done 
consciously and with an effort of will. Mastering accumulated 
knowledge, gathering new facts, observing, exploring, experiment- 
ing, developing technique, and skill, sensibility, and discrimina- | 
tion, ..." ™ 

Since the creation of a new concept takes place in the sub- 
conscious mind, there is often some difficulty in achieving a con- 
scious understanding of it, and additional difficulty in achieving 
linguistic expression of it. The degree to which an individual 
will achieve a conscious understanding of the theories he holds 
and make a meaningful statement of them depends on his own 
abilities and interests in these respects and on the available means 
of explicit expression. Language must be invented to express 
new theories, just as new mathematics must be developed to 
express their mathematical structures. It is possible that the 
conception will remain subconscious or unexpressed. 

In brief, it may be said that an economic system may be deduc- 
tive or non-deductive, logically complete and consistent or logi- 
cally incomplete and inconsistent, conscious or subconscious, 
expressed or unexpressed, communicated or uncommunicated, 
specific or general, good or bad; but it is an economic system. 
Economic theory exists whenever anyone makes any non-randomly 
chosen judgment or takes any non-randomly chosen action in 
respect to economic phenomena. The choice or decision is made 
on the basis of the predictions of a conception in the conscious 
or subconscious mind regarding how or why things happen. 

Contrary to Boulding and Baumol, economics has plenty of 
dynamic theory, including, among others, Adam Smith’s. Market- 


24 Brewster Ghiselin, The Creative Process (New York 1955) pp. 28-29. 
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eers, the other social scientists, economic institutionalists, and the 
like have created much theory, and operated on the basis of it. 
Far more economic decisions have been made on the basis of non- 
deductive economic theory—by businessmen, consumers, public 
policymakers, the courts, and even economists—than have been 
made on the basis of any deductively formulated economic theory. 
Specialist in logical formulation or not, every man conceives and 
uses theory every day. He must in order to act. To quote again 
from Einstein-Infield: “The concepts of a tree, a horse, any 
material body, are creations gained on the basis of experience 
... The fact that the cat reacts in a similar way toward any mouse 
it meets shows that it forms concepts and theories which are its 
guide through its own world of sense impressions” (p. 310). 


IV. Mathematical Formulation 


The literature of economics does not distinguish mathematical 
formulation from logical formulation. ‘The formulations of 
mathematical economics are said to state the economic theory in 
symbolic axiomatized form, and the mathematical proofs are 
said to provide economic arguments that establish the logical 
validity of economic propositions. Koopmans (pp. 172~73) sum- 
marizes the literature in part as follows: “The essential logical 
equivalence of mathematics and language (Samuelson) as against 
the greater efficiency and conciseness of mathematical reasoning in 
a number of important problems (Samuelson, Stigler, and others) 
has been brought out. . . . There is substantial agreement that 
mathematical economists—if not individually, then as a group— 
should do their utmost to communicate the assumptions and the 
conclusions of their analyses in verbal form, although similar 
translation of their reasoning will often be impracticable.” 

The following statement by the editors of the Economic Journal 
was used by Harris to close his postscript on a group of articles 
on mathematics in economics: “We regard it as both inevitable 
and proper that in some case, authors should wish to present 
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their work and results with the added precision that mathematical 
argument affords. But we believe that many of our readers regret 
the increasing growth of a linguistic barrier between themselves 
and such authors. . . . We suggest that authors should aim at 
avoiding the use of advanced mathematics, except where it is 
necessary for supplying a rigorous proof, or where the nature of 
the subject inevitably requires it. In all cases authors should— 
we would further suggest—state both their assumptions and their 
conclusions in ordinary economic language, and should also aim, 
whenever possible, at presenting the main stages of their arguments 
in such terms.”’ *° 

This paper asserts the negative of most of these statements. 
Mathematics is more than a language. A mathematical formula- 
tion of an economic theory does not symbolize the economic 
theory. It is not a linguistic translation. It does not express in 
any language the theorized economic system. A mathematical 
proof does not provide an economic proof, rigorous or otherwise. 
There is no “logical equivalence” of the mathematics of math- 
ematical economics and language as far as the discussion of 
economics is concerned. The pages of the economic journals 
covered with mathematical proofs are presenting mathematics, 
not economic substance. 

A mathematical formulation of an economic theory is just that, 
a formulation in mathematics—a construction in another sub- 
stance. The substance of a mathematical formulation is numerical 
not economic. Mathematical symbolism may perhaps be a lan- 
guage but it is a language for expressing numerical relationships 
and operations, not for expressing economic or other concepts. 
Symbolic expressions to which the theorems of arithmetic, algebra, 
calculus, matrix algebra, and many set theories may be validly 
applied do not symbolize just any idea. These mathematical 
systems are particular deductive theories. The entities and 


25R. F. Harrod, E. A. G. Robinson, R. C. O. Matthews, “Notice by the Editors,” 
in Economic Journal, vol. 64 (March 1954) pp. 1-2, cited by Seymour E. Harris, 
“A Postscript by the Editor,” in Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 36 
(November 1954) p. 386. 
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operations for which the symbols stand must satisfy certain axioms, 
that is, must have certain properties. 

This is well summarized by Hempel: “The huge system of 
mathematics as here delimited rests on the narrow basis of Peano’s 
system. . . . All the theorems of arithmetic, algebra, and analysis 
can be deduced from the Peano postulates. . . . Any specific inter- 
pretation of the primitives which satisfies the five postulates—i.e., 
turns them into true statements—will also satisfy all the theorems 
deduced from them. . . . The general pattern of these definitions 
clearly lends itself to definition of any natural number.” 7° Thus, 
as Carnap puts it, the “customary interpretation” of mathematical 
expressions is “in terms of numbers and functions of numbers.” ?7 
These systems of mathematics were originally constructed to deal 
symbolically with nu . It is true that there are other correct 
interpretations of the basic postulates of mathematics, in addition 
to that in terms of numbers, but it is also true that interpretation 
in terms of the entities and process of economic theories is not 
one of them. 

To repeat, a mathematical formulation does not symbolize an 
economic theory. The entities, relationships, and operations 
symbolized are numerical not economic. ‘The mathematical 
formulation symbolizes the mathematical or numerical structure, 
the numerical relationship, implied by the theory. It symbolizes 
not the economic relationships or processes but the numerical 
connections between measured magnitudes that would exist as 
the result of the theorized economic processes. 

Especially significant in mathematical formulations of economic 
theories are the numerical relationships known as equilibrium and 
optimum conditions. These equations are the implied result of 
considerable theoretical economic processes, and are important 
in making the mathematical models yield results. But they in no 


26 C. G. Hempel, “On the Nature of Mathematical Truth,” in American Math- 
ematical Monthly, vol. 52 (December 1945) pp. 548, 552, 548, 550. 

27 Rudolf Carnap, “Foundations of Logic and Mathematics,” in International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago 1955) vol. 1, p. 159. 
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way state the processes. For example, the condition in the math- 
ematical formulation of the long-run theory of the firm, that price 
equals average cost, introduces into the model no description of 
the process of exit and entry which the theory says brings it about. 

In respect to communication of economic theory between math- 
ematical and non-mathematical economists, Marschak asserts that 
there would be no problem of understanding the economics of a 
mathematical model if economists would “learn the foreign lan- 
guage.” *8 But this is not the case. Much more than a “linguistic 
barrier” is involved. Statements of mathematical relationships 
simply do not contain, in any language, statements of the 
hypothesized economic processes that imply them. Two or more 
different theories may well have the same mathematical structure. 
The price-equals-average-cost relationship, for example, may be 
hypothesized as the result of actual entry or of simply potential 
entry. The marginal-revenue-equals-marginal-cost relationship of 
the theory of the firm may be the mathematical formulation of a 
theory of rational behavior or of a theory of survival. The demand 
equation may formulate two different concepts of human behavior 
—the indifference theory of demand or the utility theory of 
demand. 

Needless to say, a mathematical formulation contributes to com- 
municating an understanding of an economic theory. But what 
the mathematical system communicates 13 not the economic system 
but the numerical formulation of the systcm. It does not state, 
as the theory does, am economic process. 

Economic theories can of course be stated in symbolic language. 
Economic statements in ordinary English and symbolic statements 
can be logically equivalent. The means of expression, however, 
is not mathematics but other branches of symbolic logic, especially 
the logic of relations. As Woodger observes: “Modern logic has 
now been so far developed that it enables us to mathematicize the 
whole of a scientific theory and not only the numerical or quantita- 


28 Jacob Marschak, “On Mathematics for Economists,” in Review of Economics and 


Statistics, vol. 39 (November 1947) p. 269. 
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tive part. It furnishes us with calculuses which enable us to per- 
form complicated transformations with precision upon statements 
which contain no signs belonging to traditional mathematics. 
(This is especially well illustrated by the theory of relations . . .) 
. .. Is it not surprising that the value of mathematics in natural 
science should by now be recognized while that of logic still 
remains to be explored?” *° In Richardson’s words: “While man’s 
logical ability has been most highly developed in connection with 
numbers and diagrams, may we not hope that, despite the obvious 
difficulties, man may yet become reasonable about more com- 
plicated and emotionally confused subjects? The standard of 
logical rigor set by mathematicians is a high ideal, but that scarcely 


justifies abandoning it.” *° 


V. Mathematics and Economic Arguments 


It was noted above that the literature asserts the logical equivalence 
of mathematics and language, the difference between the two 
being merely, as Koopmans puts it, “the greater efficiency and 
conciseness of mathematical reasoning.” According to the litera- 
ture one may therefore make an economic argument with what 
Harrod and his associates call “the added precision that math- 
ematical argument affords.”” The view seems to be that one may 
start with economic statements, translate them into mathematical 
language, perform mathematical manipulations, and come out 
with economic conclusions, the logical validity of the propositions 
having been established by the theorems of mathematics. ‘To quote 
Ruggles once more (p. 417): “As R. G. D. Allen indicates . . . the 
mathematics in a considerable amount of economics is coming 
to be the steel framework of the structure rather than the scaffold- 
ing; in such cases it may no longer be proper to follow Hicks’ 
procedure . . . of giving a complete nonmathematical treatment 
with the mathematics in separate appendixes.” 

29 Joseph H. Woodger, “The Technique of Theory Construction,” in International 


Encyclopedia of Unified Science, vol. 2, no. 5 (Chicago 1952) pp. 70, 3. 
30 Moses Richardson, Fundamentals of Mathematics (New York 1958) p. 486. 
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From the fact that a mathematical formulation does not 
symbolize an economic theory it follows that the mathematical 
formulation does not provide economic arguments or establish the 
logical validity of economic propositions. The equations of the 
mathematical system are set up on the basis of an economic theory, 
but, being numerical not economic entities, they do not have the 
properties of the concepts of the theory. The relationships of 
economics are causal, thus non-reflexive and asymmetrical, in 
character. They hypothesize a one-way sequence of events with, 
correspondingly, certain ‘exogenous variables’ and ‘constant 
parameters.” The equality relationship of mathematics does not 
have these properties. It is reflexive and symmetrical. The differ- 
ence is well stated by Cohen and Nagel, who write: “One of the 
characteristics of the causal relation as generally understood is 
that it is asymmetrical and temporal in nature. .. . Many uniform- 
ities are expressible by numerical equations. . . . Invariable rela- 
tions of this type no longer assert a sequence in time, and they 
are probably never regarded as illustrations of causal order. . . . 
What Ohm’s law states is not the order in which we make observa- 
tions; it states that the measurable elements observed stand to 
each other in the specified invariable relations.” ** 

One who sets up a mathematical model and operates in the 
realm of mathematics and logic does not come out with economic 
conclusions, in the sense of statements about economic processes 
or the results of them, to say nothing about logically proved 
economic propositions. An economic statement, such as one 
stating the effect of change in an economic “variable” or “‘par- 
ameter” under certain assumptions, may of course be made on the 
basis of the mathematical results; but the economic statement is 


not a logically proved proposition. An economic conclusion 
drawn from a mathematical model has not been shown to follow 
from the economic assumptions by the rules of inference and the 
laws of logic. It may or may not be a logically valid implication 


81 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method (New York 1934) p. 247. 
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of the economic premises. At least one stout supporter of math- 
ematical arguments, Champernowne, admits to this: “Even where 
the argument is not so simple, there are some advantages to be 
gained from translating the mathematical steps into prose. This 
may draw attention to a step which is obviously incongruous in 
relation to the real world, but whose implication would have been 
entirely lost so long as the argument was left as a sequence of 
algebraic manipulations.” ** 

These statements may be illustrated by a few comments on the 
demand equation of Wold’s illustrative model of pure competi- 
tion. In his article cited above (note 17) he writes: “In a specified 
market a rise in butter price p causes a drop in butter demand d, 
and the relationship can be expressed by a demand function, say 
(1) d= D(p) or with a customary approximation, log d = a + 
b.log p” (p. 163). In mathematics if d = D(p) is true, then D(p) 
= D(p) is true by the reflexivity property of the relation of 
equality, and D(p) = d is true by the symmetry property. Thus 
if one were to say that there is a logical equivalence between the 
statement that d = D(p) and the statement that ‘‘a price of butter 


of p units and demand behavior represented by the function D(p) 


would cause a demand for butter of D(p) units,” then, with a 
consistent interpretation of the symbols, one would have to draw 
two conclusions: from the reflexivity property comes the conclu- 
sion D(p) = D(p), or “demand behavior represented by the func- 
tion D(p) would cause demand behavior representable by the 
function D(p)”; and from the symmetry property comes the con- 
clusion D(p) = d, or “a demand for butter of d units would cause 
demand behavior representable by the function D(p) and a price 
of butter of p units such that D(p) = d.”. The economic demand 
relationship, of course, has no such logical implications. It does 
not imply that a particular demand behavior causes the same kind 
of demand behavior, or that the magnitude of demand causes any 

82 D. G. Champernowne, “On the Use and Misuse of Mathematics in Presenting 
Economic Theory,” in Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 36 (November 1954) 
P. 370. 
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particular demand behavior or magnitude of price. Mathematical 
formulations of economic propositions have logical implications 
that the economic propositions do not have. 

The prose interpretation that is actually logically equivalent 
to the equation d = D(p) is as follows: ““The number obtained 
by performing certain mathematical operations D(p) on the 
number p, obtained by measuring the magnitude of the price of 
butter, is the same number as the number d, obtained by measur- 
ing the magnitude of demand.” This relationship is reflexive and 
symmetrical. The symmetry property yields the following per- 
fectly acceptable conclusion: D(p)=d, or “The number d, 
obtained by measuring the magnitude of demand, is the same 
number as the number obtained by performing certain math- 
ematical operations D(p) on the number p, obtained by measur- 
ing the magnitude of the price of butter.” Of course, these state- 
menis, while in prose, are mathematical, not economic, in char- 
acter. Both premise and conclusion are statements of abstract, 
timeless, numerical relationships. This is the reason the relation- 
ships are reflexive and symmetrical. There is no statement of an 
economic process or the result of an economic process. 

A mathematical model yields results not because any economic 
sequence of events is symbolized in the model but simply because 
a numerical equality is asserted to hold, or a number of numerical 
equalities are asserted to hold simultaneously. The mathematical 
proof demonstrates that if these exist, certain other numerical 
equalities logically exist. This is why many have argued that 
there is no point in “translating” a mathematical proof. There 
is no economic content or meaning in a mathematical deduction. 
It asserts nothing about a causal sequence of events over time. 
As Carnap says in the study cited above (note 27), ““The proposi- 
tions of arithmetic . . .do not concern experience or fact” (p. 198). 

It may be added that asserting that “time” is one of the variables 
in a mathematical model does not make the model involve a 
process over time. In mathematics the number representing 
time is just a number, like any other, abstract and timeless. On 
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the other hand, any mathematical model, “static” or “dynamic,” 
presents the numerical structure of a theory of economic processes 
—a sequence of events over time. 

The function or contribution of a mathematical formulation 
of a theory is to provide a numerical structure for making 
calculations—what Carnap (p. 143) calls “a special form of 
deduction applied to numerical expressions’’—in accordance with 
the theory. It is utilized in the process of making numerical 
predictions, which are necessary to test the theory with the degree 
of precision that only numerical measurement provides. While a 
mathematical deduction does not constitute an economic argu- 
ment, it is undertaken because of an economic argument; more 
accurately, any mathematical deduction likely to be of interest 
in economics is undertaken because an economic argument 
indicates its usefulness. For example, economists think it signif- 
icant, on the basis of an economic argument, to deduce from the 
equation d = D(p) what the other number must be, given a 
number for p and a numerical specification of the function D(p). 
From the results of this calculation they would predict the magni- 
tude of demand. On the other hand, they seldom deduce what 
the other number must be, given a number for d and a numerical 
specification of the function D(p). A comment by Wold (p. 166) 
explains why this is true: “The relation d = D(p) considered in 
(1) enters as a causal relation in classical economic theory. ... The 
inverse relation, on the other hand . . . is not causal, for economic 
theory explains the price variations by quite another relation, 
which in the simplest approach involves the difference between 
demand and supply as cause variable.” Note, however, that in 
these two cases there is no difference in the logical validity of the 
mathematical deductions. 

It may be concluded that mathematics—or, since mathematics is 
frequently defined to include all symbolic logical systems, the 
mathematics so far employed in mathematical economics—cannot 
provide economic arguments and establish the logical validity of 
economic propositions. The mathematical system and the eco- 
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nomic system are not logically equivalent. If one makes deduc- 
tions from a mathematical model on the basis of the logical 
properties of the model, and makes economic statements on the 
basis of the implications, the economic statements may or may 
not be implications of the economic system. An implication of a 
mathematical model warrants attention in economics only on the 
grounds of a plausible economic argument. The situation is 
analogous to that of blind empiricism. One may calculate what 
certain magnitudes must be, given certain equalities, magnitudes, 
and changes in magnitudes, but without an associated economic 
statement or argument one has no expectation of the effects of an 
actual change in the magnitudes. Some changes might yield the 
calculated results. Others might break down the system. 

The presentation of an economic argument requires a state- 
ment of a causal process, either explicitly as a sequence of events 
or implicitly in the premises of a logical formulation that is 
logically equivalent. The mathematics for making numerical 
calculations in accordance with the theory will not suffice; nor 
will the presentation of both the economics and the mathematics 
present a more rigorous argument than the economics alone. The 
mathematics follows from the economics. It cannot be more 
rigorous than its origin. This is not to say, however, that a math- 
ematical formulation may not have a negative role in suggesting 
a lack of rigor in economic argument. 

Let Einstein provide the final words: “Fundamental ideas play 
the most essential role in forming a physical theory. Books on 
physics are full of complicated mathematical formulae. But 
thought and ideas, not formulae, are the beginning of every 
physical theory. The ideas must later take the mathematical form 
of a quantitative theory, to make possible the comparison with 
experiment. . .. The equations . . . provide only the mathematical 
means of answering questions of a statistical nature.” * 

83 Einstein and Infield (cited above, note 18) pp. 291, 304. Among other works 


on the philosophy of science to which I wish to acknowledge a particular debt is 
J. L. Synge, Science: Sense and Nonsense (New York 1950). 











COMMENT BY HANS NEISSER 


THE process of economic theorizing, as distinguished from testing 
the theory, may be said to have three stages: 1) formulation of 
hypotheses concerning human group behavior or the “behavior” 
of nature, as reflected in economic realities; 2) development of the 
implications of the premises reached in stage 1 (the complicated 
nature of the premises may render it necessary, even for powerful 
minds, to use here a symbolical calculus, especially the calculus 
called mathematics); 3) indication of the observable economic 
events that are “symbolized” in stage 2. 

I would not maintain that all economic theorizing has paid 
sufficient attention to each of these three stages. For example, not 
all economists who have formulated a price theory have followed 
the example of Marshall, who, before developing the apparatus 
of supply-and-demand functions, carefully described the market 
to which the apparatus could be applied (in his illustration of the 
“corn market”). Even great masters like Walras, or in our times 
leading theorists like Hicks and Samuelson, have displayed a 
certain “formalistic bent’’—a greater interest in the deductive 
stage 2, where application of the new mathematical tools has proved 
extremely powerful, than in the description of the economic be- 
havior to which the symbols refer. 

The following illustration may make it easier to understand 
why so much stress is laid here on the work in the first stage. The 
classical distinction between market price and natural price was 
embodied in modern theory by Marshall, who used for natural 
price the term “normal” price (short-run or long-run normal) and 
introduced “market” supply functions and “normal” supply func- 
tions. In a product exchange, for example, the market price may 
be established every day at a certain hour (or several times a 
day at various hours) by the equation of supply and demand, both 
conceived as functions of the price of the commodity; hence there 
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is always equilibrium. The problem of disequi!‘brium arises only 
in connection with the normal price, the normal supply being 
governed by production. Obviously the current or market price 
can differ from the normal price. In this way Marshall introduced 
the stability concept: a market is stable if the market price tends, 
over the period concerned, to the normal level. But the stability 
concepts of Walras and Hicks have apparently a wider use, and 
are designed to cover also the market price. The reader who is 
accustomed to Marshall’s hypotheses concerning economic behavior 
(stage 1) will easily be defeated when stage 2 rests on behavioral 
hypotheses that differ from Marshall's in ways that are not made 
clear. He will not be helped if he is told that there are several 
stability concepts—that of Walras, of Marshall, and of others— 
among which he can choose.' 

When the three stages of economic theorizing are distinguished, 
it is clear that the role of mathematics is limited to the second 
stage. In the other stages we need a “language” different from 
mathematics, a language whose terms refer to observable events— 
something that cannot be expected of the language of mathematics. 
Byers therefore justly disputes Professor Marschak’s assertion that 
there would be no problem of understanding the economics of a 
mathematical model if economists would “learn the foreign 
language.” 

Much of Byers’ criticism of statements of mathematical econo- 
mists can be understood as developing the function of the first 
stage in economic theorizing. But a considerable amount of re- 
interpretation would be necessary before I could accept some of 
his later conclusions; and sometimes no amount of reinterpre- 
tation would do. Thus he asserts (section m1): “Economic theory 
exists whenever anyone makes any non-randomly chosen judgment 
or takes any non-randomly chosen action in respect to economic 
phenomena.” There is no use in quibbling about terminology. 

1In a paper entitled “The Pricing of Consumers’ Durables,” to be published 


shortly in Econometrica, I have subjected some dynamic models in the recent litera- 
ture to a critical analysis from this angle. 
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If Byers means by “economic theory” statements like “Yesterday 
butter was go cents a pound,” then certainly there are ‘“‘non-deduc- 
tive’’ economic systems; but to the best of my knowledge nobody 
has used the term “economic theory” in this sense, which would 
include in theory also the so-called “protocol propositions,” to 
use the terminology of the Vienna school. Furthermore, I do not 
think anybody would deny that “knowledge” of reality requires 
also a process of induction or inference in which deduction does 
not necessarily play a role, although it is scarcely ever completely 
absent. But the general explanatory statements made by laymen, 
institutionalists, in short by anyone who prides himself on not being 
a theorist are nothing but incomplete and usually badly thought 
out theories, in which what really is stage 3 (a conclusion derived 
from certain premises) is brought forward as a categorical state- 
ment. 

Byers’ use of the term “substance” is baffling. Thus in section 
Iv we read: “‘a mathematical formulation of an economic theory 
is . . . a construction in another substance. The substance of a 
mathematical formulation is numerical not economic.” Precisely 
because mathematical symbols do not in themselves refer to events 
in the real world, or are neutral with respect to these events, they 
can be made useful in acquiring and representing knowledge of 
the real world, the physical or the social world. ‘The pages of the 
economic journals covered with mathematical proofs are present- 
ing mathematics, not economic substance,” says Byers. Would a 
mathematical proof of the theory of relativity not be physics? ? 
And if by application of the calculus, from the Keynesian model 
as formulated by Hicks in 1937, an economist “proves,” in other 
words deduces, that an increase in the quantity of money must 
reduce the rate of interest, is that not economics? This, by the 
way, is a good example of the way in which economic theory, aided 
by mathematics in the second stage, explains (though of course 

2 The term “mathematical proof” is of course ambiguous, but I do not think 


Byers means the proofs of a mathematical theorem like the proposition that e is a 


transcendental number. 
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does not “copy,” mirrorlike) the real, “chronological,” or “causal” 
processes in the economic world. 

Obviously Byers uses the term “symbolize” in an extremely nar- 
row sense. The mathematical formulation, he says (section IV), 
“symbolizes not the economic relationships or processes but the 
numerical connections between measured magnitudes that would 
exist as the result of the theorized economic processes.’’ Let us 
state simply that the mathematical formulation symbolizes 
“numerical connections between observable economic events.” 

The difficulty that Byers encounters in attempting to minimize 
the role of stage 2 becomes visible also in his discussion of the task 
of logic. In this context it should be stressed that his quotations 
from Hempel and Tarski (at notes 22 and 29) are misleading. 
That “actual attempts to axiomatize theories of empirical science 
have so far been rare’’ (Hempel) means only that we have not yet 
an axiomatic system from which the whole content of the empirical 
sciences could be deduced in the same way as the whole content of 
classical geometry was deduced from Euclid’s postulates; explora- 
tions of the implications of special sets of premises abound, of 
course, in all empirical sciences. And the lack of “fertile appli- 
cations” of “logical concepts and methods” (Tarski) refers to the 
particular symbolic calculus of the Frege-Russell type; it does not 
mean that the physical sciences are illogical in formulation. But 
Byers insists (at the end of section 1) that there is a “lack of logical 
formulation” in the physical sciences, a lack he explains on the 
grounds that the “mathematical formulations of the theories of 
the physical sciences do not constitute logical formulations of the 
physical theories.” 

Having disposed in this way of the logical formulations, Byers 
(at the end of section rv) disposes of the mathematical formulations 
as follows: “Economic statements in ordinary English and symbolic 
statements can be logically equivalent. The means of expression, 
however, is not mathematics but other branches of symbolic logic, 
especially the logic of relations.’”” That this type of logical symbol- 
ism has not been “fertile” is now forgotten; that it claims to en- 
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compass mathematics is not mentioned, or rather not admitted 
explicitly, although the two authorities quoted in this context 
(Woodger and Richardson, at notes 29 and go) talk about mathe- 
matization as an ideal. 

The older, non-mathematical theorists used traditional Aris- 
totelian logic,* and frequently verbal arguments that we now 
recognize to be of a mathematical kind. As pointed out above, 
the use of mathematical symbols has become necessary in stage 2 
as a consequence of the complicated nature of the premises. 
Certainly, a discussion about precisely where logic ends and mathe- 
matics begins is futile. But it is hard to see how one can deny that 
the use of a symbolical calculus reduces the danger of committing 
errors in deriving implications, and in this sense makes for “logical 
validity.” Of course, the logical validity of a deduction does not 
guarantee the correctness of the economic explanation or pre- 
diction; the premises may be empirically wrong. On the other 
hand, despite logical invalidity, the conclusion may be correct 
empirically; we all have sometimes been right for the wrong 
reasons. 

Again I think that most economists would agree with this posi- 
tion, and none of Byers’ quotations contradicts it. But it is not 
identical with Byers’ proposition (section v): ““An economic con- 
clusion drawn from a mathematical model has not been shown to 
follow from the economic assumptions by the rules of inference 
and the laws of logic. It may or may not be a logically valid 
implication of the economic premises.” This is a statement for 
which I could not find a reinterpretation that would render it 
acceptable. 


8 It would have been pedantic and cumbersome had they always used the explicit 
form of the Aristotelian syllogism. But by using shortcuts of verbal argumentation, 
as we mostly do, theorists have exposed themselves to the possibility of logical 
errors. which have been more frequent than Byers seems to believe. 





SOCIALISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 
AT MID-CENTURY 


BY KATHERINE S. VAN EERDE 


Be 1955, after the British Labour Party had suffered a surprising 
defeat at the hands of the Conservatives, and when the postwar 
surge of leftist strength seemed definitely to be ebbing, Eric 
Sevareid asked “Is European Socialism Dead?” and answered with 
an affirmative only barely qualified.t_ The year 1960 finds Euro- 
pean socialism ? still alive, but in process of adjustments in many 
areas of activity. In addition, socialist parties in many other parts 
of the world are, of course, playing significant roles today: in 
Australia, in Japan and India, in Israel, in Canada, and probably 
soon in Africa. But it is in the parliamentary democracies of 
Western Europe, where the socialists are the opposition party or 
in some cases the governing party, that their development and 
current importance can be seen most clearly. 


I 
The history of socialist parties in Western Europe has been brief 
but dramatic. Early in this century, following a tremendous surge 
of growth, the socialists of Europe seemed to be on the crest of a 
wave that would take them to power. Yet in the intervening fifty 
years they have suffered severe losses, at times and in some places 
almost to the extent of obliteration. Today they are again a sig- 
nificant political factor in Europe, but they show important dif- 
ferences in philosophy and function from their predecessors of the 
early twentieth century. 
In 1914 the socialists of Britain, France, and Germany were a 
new and vital element in European politics. They were growing 
1 The Reporter, October 6, 1955, p. 29 (from a broadcast over CBS radio). 


2“Socialist” as used throughout this article applies to non-Stalinist parties, often 
called Social Democrat or Labor parties. 
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rapidly; they shared an international philosophy, containing tenets 
of pacifism and of the nationalization of industry and services; 
they were usually the only political representatives of the newly 
enfranchised common man. With the coming of World War I 
the socialist movement nearly collapsed throughout Western 
Europe, both from internal defections and from external pressures 
of militarism and nationalism. Submerged during the war, the 
socialists, for the most part, met even worse times in the interwar 
period. 

The triumph of communism in the USSR led to the advance- 
ment of its claim to be the only authentic voice of the working 
class. Hostility between socialists and communists flourished. 
Both, regarded as common enemies, were the object of repression 
by various forms of reaction that developed in Europe in the 
interwar period. The socialists of Germany and Italy lost to 
domestic opponents more efficient in their hostility than nine- 
teenth-century monarchs had been. In Britain and France so- 
cialist parties remained alive and had brief opportunities at 
governing, but their success was limited. Only in Scandinavia 
did socialism grow and even flourish during the interwar decades. 
In Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, socialists came to power in 
the 20s and gos and, generally in coalition with non-socialist 
parties, set up successful welfare states. A similar pattern pre- 
vailed in Finland, but the Finnish Social Democratic party was 
hampered severely by opposition from both the extreme left and 
right. 

World War II found socialist forces on the whole at a low ebb, 
underground in the Axis countries, and out of power, or at best 
in coalition, in the democracies. During the war, however, some- 
times in cooperation with communists, the socialists throughout 
Western Europe renewed their strength and extended their or- 
ganization; and in 1945 they emerged stronger than they had been 
in decades. In postwar Britain (as part of a general Common- 
wealth movement) they took possession of the government; in 
France and Italy they acted in union with the communists to form 
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a strong bloc; and in West Germany they became the principal 
opposition party. It was Belgian socialists who forced the abdica- 
tion of Leopold III after the war. In postwar Scandinavia social- 
ists held power either (as in Norway) as the government party or 
in coalition. 

Today Western European socialists appear to fall into three 
major groups. First, there are the responsible opposition parties 
in Britain and West Germany, strong, articulate, relatively dis- 
ciplined, definitely non-communist, but frequently critical of the 
United States. Second are the French and Italian socialist parties, 
which share many similar problems: intense individualism, a 
tendency to internal splits, considerable sympathy within the 
party for communist aims and programs, and weak domestic gov- 
ernments with which to deal. Third are the Scandinavian so- 
cialists, much of whose program is already incorporated into de- 
veloped welfare states; these socialists form either the dominant 
party or one of the dominant ones in their countries. In addition 
to these groups there are parties, such as the Belgian and Austrian, 
with a tradition of strength and political success, which are 
hampered, however, by rivalry between Christian and Marxist 
socialists. 

Although the socialists of Western Europe are today in an in- 
fluential and sometimes ruling position, they face, as a group, a 
number of problems, many of which the developments of the 
century have brought them. One of these is an ideological di- 
lemma. From its inception modern socialism has had a left wing 
and a right—the revolutionary and the evolutionary branches. 
The socialist parties that developed prior to 1914 gave their alle- 
giance to the less radical theories of the evolutionists; they began 
building working-class parties and cooperated in parliamentary 
government. The revolutionaries’ steady decline in strength 


8 Mario Einaudi notes the similarities of French and Italian problems in his 
Preface, pp. v, vi, to Einaudi and Francois Goguel, Christian Democracy in Italy and 
France (South Bend, Indiana, 1952). General de Gaulle’s reappearance in 1958 
has, of course, significantly altered the position of France. 
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during this time was interrupted by their success in Russia, and 
the era after World War I saw a sharp reversal of the roles of the 
two groups. For the past forty years the scope and intensity of 
the drama staged by the Soviets has captured the attention of most 
of Europe’s masses, while the socialists have had more limited 
opportunities of putting their theories into effect. On the profit 
side, many socialist parties, as increasingly realistic practitioners 
of politics, have gained with time in reasonableness and respon- 
sibility; but they have in similar measure lost prophetic fervor 
and effectiveness. Socialists today often find their theoretical and 
relatively moderate appeal to workers faltering between the reality 
of an aggressive “workers’ state” and the appearance of an “en- 
lightened capitalism.” 

They continue, however, to exhibit an interest (shared by com- 
munists) in formulas and slogans, in large programs, and in calls 
to specific areas of the population (youth, women, workers). ‘These 
ideological manifestoes, while satisfying to compose and helpful 
for publicity purposes, often cause embarrassment to some party 
members, the less doctrinaire or more conservative. They are 


especially trying to members of the government, should the party 
be in power.* Nevertheless, such formulations and appeals are 
apparently a characteristic of leftist movements, and socialist 


parties learn to live with them.® 
In particular, the vision of a final goal is generally outlined in 
the idealistic terms familiar to early socialists. In Twentieth 
Century Socialism, for example, occurs the statement: “Socialism 
. was born of the conviction that a society could be created 
in which man, no longer forced into a competitive struggle for 
survival, no longer a prey to injustice, would rejoice in the oppor- 


4For a review of the many problems posed by such writers as Laski to the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, see Gerhard Loewenberg, “The British Constitution 
and the Structure of the Labour Party,” in American Political Science Review, vol. 
52 (September 1958) pp. 771-go. 

5In the United States the Democratic Advisory Council and the ADA provide a 
somewhat similar problem for the Congressional group of a non-socialist party, the 


Democratic. 
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tunity of serving his community.” ® In a similar tone, a publica- 
tion of the Swiss Socialist Party says: ‘Le socialisme a pour but 
ultime l’institution d'un ordre social libérant le peuple de sa 
misére et de ses peines par la suppression de toute espéce d’exploi- 
tation, et lui assurant le bien-étre, la liberté et l’indépendance. 
Ainsi seulement sera créée la base sur laquelle la personnalité 
humaine pourra se développer librement et harmonieusement, 
ainsi seulement le peuple tout entier pourra s’élever 4 un haut 
degré de culture.”"* Despite a mystifying proliferation of ways, 
the end remains clear. 

Another difficulty lies in the increasing complexity of member- 
ship appeal. The first socialist prime minister of postwar Britain, 
Clement Attlee, was a product of Oxford University and a repre- 
sentative of the upper middle class. Attlee’s successor as head of 
the Labour Party is Hugh Gaitskell, another Oxford man, who 
won out as party leader over Aneurin Bevan, an authentic member 
of the working class. These facts reflect a second problem for 
socialists. The party of the working class has failed to remain 
exclusively that of the working class. A sizable number of intel- 
lectuals, civil servants, and other bourgeoisie have joined socialist 
parties in Western Europe. Ina recent article in the official organ 
of the Socialist Party in the United States, Professor Carlo Schmid 
was suggested as the socialist standard bearer for the West German 
Socialists because he had “the greatest reputation not only among 
the workers but also in intellectual and middle class circles.” * 


6 Socialist Union, Twentieth Century Socialism (Penguin Special, 1956) p. 53. 
The Socialist Union is a group of British Labour Party members who speak not 
officially or for the whole party but as an energetic group within it. 

t On parle des socialistes, n.d., n.p. The Swiss socialist party is one of the largest 
parties in Switzerland, but it is modified by the Swiss character to such a degree that 
it acts simply as another leftist party. 

8 Socialist Call (July-August 1958) p. 21. Dr. Schmid, subsequently (February 
1959) nominated by the Social Democrats as their candidate for the Presidency of 
West Germany, lost to the Christian Democratic candidate in July 1959. Several 
years ago Woodrow Wyatt, a British Labour M.P. for ten years, characterized the 
German Social Democratic Party as one whose membership was largely workers 
but whose policymakers were often members of the middle class: New York Times, 
Magazine Se.tion, June 12, 1955, p. 31. 
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The same development has occurred in Scandinavia and in France; 
the present French socialist leader, Guy Mollet, was a high-school 
teacher before the war.® 

This diversity of membership and of adherents has, of course, 
strengthened the socialist parties in numbers and in talent, but 
it has diluted some of the class fervor that was a source of early 
socialist strength. Very often members of these non-worker 
groups, through more education or greater leisure, have become 
the party spokesmen and leaders. Their devotion to their parties 
(as in the cases of Attlee and Gaitskell) is unquestioned; but their 
appeal as representatives of the working class is less certain. In- 
evitably some middle-class ideas make themselves felt, in the 
willingness to compromise, in a genuine moderation—even, as 
in a recent British pronouncement, in a defense of individualism: 
“Socialists place a value on individual freedom. Their duty 
then is to ensure that freedom is in fact maintained within 


[socialism].’’ 1° 
For socialists in Western Europe religion is another serious 
problem, focused on the trade-union movement and Catholicism. 


Theoretically, socialism is anticlerical and generally anti-Catholic, 
although Catholic socialists are not rare. To socialism’s ideo- 
logical hostility the Roman Catholic Church might have remained 
relatively indifferent. But when trade unionism and socialism, 
which originated independently, began drawing into alliance, the 
Church, also interested in mass appeal and mass allegiance, 
became actively involved. Under the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
whose encyclical Rerum Novarum was promulgated in 1891, a 
series of steps, including the formation of Catholic trade unions, 
was taken which was designed to convince workingmen that reli- 
gion might encourage rather than hinder their economic struggle. 
Today, in some countries, socialist and Catholic trade unions face 
each other; elsewhere, notably in France and Italy, communist 


® For a breakdown of the socialist vote in France in 1951, attributing 38 percent 
to the middle class, see Francois Goguel, Le régime politique frangais (Paris 1955) 
p. 114. See also David Schoenbrun, As France Goes (New York 1957) p. 110. 

10 Twentieth Century Socialism (cited above, note 6) p. 148. 
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trade unions dwarf the other two. On the practical side there is 
often cooperation between Catholics and socialists, or between 
segments of each group, as for example in Italy. Resistance move- 
ments, which helped to weld communist-socialist unity in the 
postwar world, joined, for a time, a number of Catholics and so- 


cialists in postwar France." 

Despite some hopeful views on the possibility of greater cooper- 
ation,’ a basic attitude of anticlericalism remains in socialist atti- 
tudes. This appears instantly and violently when such an issue 
as state funds for Catholic education is broached, as in Belgium 
or France. The Church, on its side, remains suspicious of so- 
cialism; the instructions to the faithful on how to vote, issued by 
some members of the Catholic hierarchy during the last general 
elections in West Germany, roused deep resentment among the 
socialists. 

Protestantism figures much less significantly in relation to 
socialism. The existence of Protestant socialists and cooperation 
between Protestants and socialists go largely unmarked because 
of the traditional individualism of Protestants and their relative 
freedom from organizational control. Protestant opposition to 
socialists, most strongly marked in England and Germany in the 
last century, is not of general significance today; the Lutheran 
state churches of highly socialized Scandinavia are cases in point." 


11 Schoenbrun (cited above, note g) p. 108. 

12 Michael Fogarty, writing on “Socialism in Europe” in Commonweal, December 
19, 1958, pp. 307-09, sees changes in European socialism in recent years which make 
it quite possible for Catholic leftists, especially in northern Europe, to unite with 
socialist parties for common ends. He admits, however, that some “taints” still 
exist in socialist doctrine, particularly its generally intransigent attitude toward 
state aid for parochial education. There was some hope that the worker-priest 
movement, which had aimed to bridge the gulf between labor and the Church, would 
be permitted to revive under Pope John XXIII. This hope, however, was removed 
by the Pope’s second encyclical letter of August 1, 1959 (Sacerdotii Nostri Primordia), 
which was followed in the next month by a directive from the Vatican to the French 
hierarchy that the experiment should end officially and that laymen should replace 
priests in working closely with labor. 

13 See Henning Friis, Scandinavia Between East and West (Ithaca and New York, 


1950) especially pp. 18-19 and 140. 
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Il 

The heart of socialist doctrine lies in its economic teachings; the 
evolution and modification of these, together with subsequent 
effects on political activity, present the chief problems facing 
socialists today. In general, it may be said that wherever socialists 
have or recently have had governmental responsibility, their eco- 
nomic and political activity has tended to become modified by 
national pressures, domestic and foreign. The experiences of so- 
cialist governments in turn affect general socialist theory. 

One of the most striking modifications in recent years has con- 
cerned nationalization—of industry, of land, of services. A 
general tendency by today’s socialists to abandon the “commit- 
ment to nationalization” of the first four decades of this century 
has recently been noted.'‘* The British Labour Party has post- 
poned any decision on nationalizing land, and in its recent, highly 
publicized policy statement (The Future Labour Offers You) 
urges specific renationalization only of steel and the long-distance 
trucking industry. Among modern socialists a strong interest 
remains in regulation of and authority over key industries and 
services, but a higher degree of flexibility is to be found and a 
wider sharing of administrative responsibility among various 
segments of society. 

In part, the de-emphasis on nationalization is explained by the 
fact that in the welfare states of Scandinavia and Britain a signif- 
icant degree of nationalization has already occurred in industry 
and services. But there has also been an increasing distrust of 
formerly accepted ideas about the necessary power of the state 
and a consequent interest in private elements. Willy Brandt, 
socialist mayor of West Berlin, is quoted as saying “The Nazi 

14 See M. F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow, “Foreign Aid: Next Phase,” in Foreign 
Affairs, vol. 36 (April 1958) p. 424. Since the third straight defeat of the Labour 
Party in Britain (October 8, 1959) there has been considerable debate on the need 
for a socialist swing away from nationalization and toward a generally more moderate 
program. See New York Times articles by Walter Waggoner, “Defeated Laborites 
Face Tasks of Revising Aim to Hold Ground,” October 10, 1959, p. 2, and Drew 


Middleton, “Appeal of Socialism is Waning in Europe,” News of the Week in 
Review section, p. 7. 
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system and now the Communist system in the Soviet zone have 
made German Socialists leery of the all-powerful state.”** In 
fact, the value of a “private sector” in industry is gaining wider 
acceptance in socialist circles. Private property, held by private 
individuals, no longer seems the greatest of evils.’® In the already 
cited Twentieth Century Socialism several pages (pp. 146 ff.) are 
devoted to this matter, including a remarkable plea for the 
“ultimate consumer” and the small producer or tradesman, caught 
between organized workers and employers and the great pro- 
ducing and trading industries." 

The modern relationship of socialist trade unions to socialist 
parties, another economic aspect of socialism, evolves continually 
and varies, of course, from country to country. In general, how- 
ever, both unions and parties today prefer loosely supporting ties 
to closely binding ones. The problems of wage negotiations or 
of strikes involving trade unions and nationalized-industry man- 
agement are both intricate and difficult. Even more complex is 
the resolution of problems arising between socialist labor unions 
and a socialist government. Should union membership be made 
compulsory if there is a close political tie between unions and a 
political party? How is a wage policy to be negotiated in a fashion 
satisfactory to all major groups unless great (and unusual) self- 
restraint is followed? And what should be a socialist govern- 
ment’s attitude to strikes, particularly in essential services and 

15 Quoted in a story by Reinhold Ensz in Providence Sunday Journal, February 8, 
1959, p. N-33. See also Twentieth Century Socialism (cited above, note 6) p. 124. 

16 The West German Social Democratic Party holds this position. See Fogarty 
(cited above, note 12) p. 308. In November 1959, following a congress, the party 
struck out on a new course by issuing a manifesto accepting private enterprise, 
enjoining the duty of national defense on every citizen, and holding out a friendly 
hand to established religion. See Arthur J. Olsen, “Bonn Socialists Adopt New Aims,” 
in New York Times, November 16, 1959, p. 3. 

17 See also John Clark, “British Labor's Election Program,” in Socialist Call 
(November-December 1958) pp. 12-13. In an interview in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly (Air Edition, December 25, 1958) Herbert Wehner, an important and con- 
troversial figure in the Social Democratic Party of West Germany, stated his belief in 
limited nationalization and in a practical approach to economic problems. He 


added: “And we must be more personal. We must make the individual aware that 
we want to help him, and want to give him every chance to help too.” 
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industries? Because of these and similar problems it has generally 
been found mutually agreeable for a considerable degree of au- 
tonomy to be reserved by each side. In most countries of Western 
Europe the leaders of the labor unions support the socialist party; 
there is considerable joint membership in union and party, and 
union contributions to party coffers are usually vital. On an 
overall basis, however, for reasons satisfactory to both, unions and 
party usually preserve independence of each other, a fact that aids 
in the party’s growing adaptation to parliamentary democracy.'* 

The class struggle is another subject of socialist dogma that has 
experienced reorientation in recent times. Expropriation of the 
rich is softened when it occurs, as it does in contemporary social- 
ism, through taxation rather than violence. Social differences, 
even in class-conscious Europe, have weakened under the influ- 
ence of mass media and widespread education. In Britain, still 
sensitive to accent and intonation, the Labour Party, though de- 
ploring the ‘“‘public school” system, has refused to make an issue 
of it, for the present.’® The struggle of classes today is incidental 
to other more vital issues. 

Closely coupled with the modifications that socialism has been 
accepting in its economic aims are others connected with its po- 
litical goals. In the interwar period socialists gained some experi- 
ence in the matter of coalition government (notably in Scandi- 
navia), but there was still considerable opposition to the idea of 
socialists cooperating with non-socialists. After 1945, however, 
stimulated in part by the activities of the British Labour Party,” 

18 For a discussion of relations between socialist unions and party in France, and 
a comparison with communist activities there, see Goguel (cited above, note 9) 


pp. 98 ff. 

19 See “Close Labour Vote on Schools,” by Labour Correspondent, in Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, Air Edition, October 2, 1958. 

20 See Loewenberg (cited above, note 4) for a description of how the Labour 
Party was transformed during 1933-45 from a restrictive, monitory group, fearful of 
its leadership, to a constitutionally operating body behind a powerful and unfettered 
prime minister. The French socialists, who have maintained mass control of the 
party at the expense of the parliamentary group, have been decidedly less successful 
in political activities than the British socialists; see Goguel (cited above, note g) p. 88. 
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greater flexibility was developed, and most socialist parties are 
now willing to admit that they can participate in a parliamentary 
democracy: alternating in office in a two-party system, cooperating 
with capitalist parties in coalitions, and abandoning the concep- 
tion of socialism as a perfect condition, which, once achieved, 
cannot be lost or changed. With this development in socialist 
political philosophy came an opportunity to play a vigorous role 
in Europe's postwa® politics. Today in Western Europe the so- 
cialists act as ordinary political parties, calculating political winds 
and adjusting political ideals to a reasonable relationship with 
reality. 

An example of this painful political wisdom was offered by 
M. Mollet when, in 1958, he chose to support General de Gaulle 
in opposition to much of his party’s sentiment. His stand divided 
the French Socialist Party (SFIO) and lied, in February 1959, to 
the resignation from the party of Vincent Auriol, highly respected 
former President of France. Despite the considerable discontent 
with M. Mollet’s stand, it has recently received some vindication. 
The nature of the new French Chamber of Deputies has led to 
several influential leftist expressions of support for his position 
(notably from Maurice Duverger, well known political scientist, 
and Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, publisher of L’Express). In 
a January 1959 congress in Paris the French Socialist Party, 
abandoning absolute goals and concentrating on reality, decided 
that its position must be one of constructive opposition rather 
than negative obstructionism, and confirmed M. Mollet’s position 
as party leader.*! Pietro Nenni’s halting progress toward freeing 
the Italian Socialist Party from communist influence (and so 
enabling it to play a part in a democratic coalition) is another 
sample of growing interest on the part of socialist leaders in par- 
ticipation in parliamentary activity. 

21 For reports on portions of this story see Leila Seigel, “The SFIO After de Gaulle,” 
in Socialist Call (November-December 1958) pp. 17-18. See also reports on the 
fifty-first annual party convention in July 1959, in the New York Times: Robert C. 


Doty, “Mollet Supports de Gaulle in Part,” July 12, 1959, p. 4, and Henry Giniger, 
“Paris Socialists Irked on Algeria,” July 13, 1959, p. 2. 
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Socialist attitudes toward foreign affairs, though exhibiting 
certain doctrinal biases, have been deeply affected by twentieth- 
century experiences. Probably most significant has been the in- 
jection of nationalism into socialist thinking. In 1914 socialists 
and nationalists were intransigent enemies; now, after two world 
wars, socialists appear generally less concerned with elaborate 
plans for international cooperation than with implementation of 
specific domestic policies, which they often work out in conjunc- 
tion with non-socialist nationalists. Socialists today certainly 
favor international cooperation, but a greater degree of realism 
in international affairs has entered their thinking than formerly. 
On the subject of internationalism Swiss socialists say: “Aussi 
longtemps qu'une communauté internationale de peuples libres 
et pacifiques n’existera pas, le petit Etat suisse devra faire tout ce 
que ses forces lui permettront pour protéger ses frontiéres et 


9? 99 


sauvegarder son indépendance. 
It is through governmental responsibility that socialist parties, 
especially those in Scandinavia and Britain; have come to see the 


value of compromise with doctrinaire principles. In the cold 
war they have decided to choose sides, despite the theoretical 
pacifism that still characterizes many socialist platforms. Den- 
mark, Norway, and Socialist Britain joined NATO, and Sweden 
and Finland, while remaining aloof, made their pro-Western 
stand clear.** 

Socialist parties naturally support the UN and look with favor 
on closer European integration, although they may differ as to 
the form it should take. Socialists like Paul-Henri Spaak have 
made distinguished careers in the cause of greater European unity. 
Some socialists are active in the relatively young and promising 


22 La Suisse nouvelle, pamphlet published by the Swiss Socialist Party (JZiirich 
1942) p. 2. This pamphlet, though now nearly twenty years old, is still being 
distributed. 

23In The Future Labour Offers You (London 1958) the “Defense” portion reads 
in part: “Labour fully accepts the duty to maintain the military defences of Britain. 
. . . We must contribute our share to the defence of the West through NATO.” 
Debate on the nature and amount of justifiable defense is continuous, however. 
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International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, which was 
formed in 1949 in protest against the communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. The old ideal of the world 
brotherhood of man remains alive among socialists, but it is no 
longer irrevocably united with the conviction that renunciation 
of war is the surest way to achieve this ideal. A strong minority 
group of pacifists still operates, however, in socialist parties. It 
is this group, often reinforced or at least tolerated by majority 
opinion in the parties, that declares its outrage over the hydrogen 
bomb, as in Britain,** or speaks against German rearming, as in 
West Germany.*® Since both these parties are at present out of 
power, their leaders are somewhat more tolerant of such agitation 
than they might be expected to be when members of a government. 

A strong opposition to colonialism is of course visible in so- 
cialist thinking, although it too is modified by nationalism. 
M. Mollet and Mr. Bevan have exchanged taunts about their 
respective attitudes toward Algeria and Kenya. There is likewise 
a generalized feeling of hostility toward the capitalist United 
States, and in some socialist quarters a tenderness toward any 
communist government. Other recurrent themes in socialist 
thinking include favorable reactions to neutralism, to a demili- 
tarized zone in Europe, to general disarmament, and to summit 
conferences (where the already noted tendency coward general 
pronouncements may be indulged in). 

A reflection of the decrease in the intensity of international 
pursuits by socialists is to be found in their own international 
groups. There is, of course, a Socialist International, with its 
headquarters in London and an annual meeting. The core of 


24 This issue apparently alienated from the party an important part of the youth 
movement in Britain; see Anthony Howard, “Youth and the Labour Party,” in 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, Air Edition, February 5, 1959. For a thoroughly 
disenchanted picture of both socialism and Toryism in contemporary Britain, see 
Peregrine Worsthorne, “Class and Conflict in British Foreign Policy,” in Foreign 
Affairs, vol. 37 (April 1959) pp. 419-31. 

25 George Bailey treats this subject, as well as the insistence on program and the 
amalgamation of German socialism with nationalism, in “Two Germanies, The 
Permanent Opposition,” in The Reporter, June 11, 1959, pp. 20-22. 
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this group is the Western European socialist parties. At the last 
congress, held in Hamburg in July 1959, delegates from seventeen 
countries attended, together with representatives from numerous 
affiliated agencies. The Socialist International is only one of 
several regional groupings, the others being the Asian Socialist 
Conference, the Socialist Union of Central-Eastern Europe, and 
the Latin American Secretariat of International Socialists. None 
of these associations contains nearly all the parties eligible for 
membership, and any effort toward consolidation of the existing 
organizations seems in abeyance. 

The Socialist International, by far the most vigorous of the 
associations, acts primarily as a forum; its efficiency in a time of 
crisis is dubious, particularly in view of the reflection of national 
issues in socialist parties. Socialist opposition to communism is 
regularly evidenced by the International. But international issues 
(except those stemming from national needs) are today insuffi- 
ciently strong to build vital bonds among Western Europe's so- 
cialists. Even the value of the Socialist International as a forum 
has been reduced by the development of the UN’s General As- 


sembly and Trusteeship Council as worldwide platforms for the 
discussion of social and economic injustices. Certainly the dis- 
parity of economic development among nations, with the con- 
sequent difference in socialist programs, has contributed to the 
lack of emphasis on an international level; in Western Europe, 
however, this disparity is not great, and nevertheless little vitality 
is evident there in the field of international socialist cooperation. 


In summary, it appears that socialism has matured in the past 
half-century, as it has exercised political power and incurred 
political responsibility. In many of its social-economic aims it 
has succeeded; some of these, like its emphasis on centralized state 
control, it has begun to abandon voluntarily, in the light of 
twentieth-century excesses committed by the state. Socialism’s 
gradual attainment in many countries of the status of a relatively 
normal parliamentary party of the left has been accompanied by 
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an increase in nationalism in the party, a healthy though some- 
times confusing heterogeneity in membership, an interest in prac- 
tical means as well as in theoretical aims, and a lessening of 
interest in the international as opposed to the domestic scene. 
The chief problems that lie ahead are the continuous fusing of 
a relatively fixed and demanding program with the exigencies of 
domestic political rivalries and power politics abroad; the main- 
tenance of firm party discipline between the extremes of intoler- 
ance and weakness; and the strengthening, or in some cases crea- 
tion, of the conviction in the non-socialist world that socialist 
parties are reliable forces in domestic and international issues 
alike. There will be no dearth of problems in the future. The 
forces of change that have considerably altered the appearance of 
socialism in the-last half century will certainly be no less profound 


in the next. 





FOUR PROTESTANT PARISHES 
IN GERMANY* 


A Study in the Sociology of Religion 


BY THOMAS LUCKMANN 


Ix THE sociology of religion there is a gap between two different 
types of studies: on the one hand, the functional theories of 
religion, based primarily on ethnographic material, and large- 
scale institutional-historical investigations; and, on the other hand, 
the accumulation of descriptive-statistical material on the parochial 
level. With few exceptions, the manifestations of religion in 
congregations and parishes have not been explored for their 
relevance for the sociological theory of religion. The problems 
faced by such an exploration are difficult. In contrast to an 
anthropologist, studying the beliefs and rituals of a homogeneous 
community, the sociologist is confronted by relatively segmented 
institutional spheres: the parish and congregation he studies exist 
and function in a structurally and ideologically complex situation, 
essentially secular. 

The theoretical and methodological implications of that situa- 
tion are examined in the present study.’ Its purpose is twofold: 
first, descriptive-comparative, examining parishes as functioning 
institutions and congregations as social groups; and second, 

* AuTHor’s NotE—This paper is based on a monograph written for a research 
project on the religious situation in present-day Germany, conducted by Professor 
Carl Mayer under the Research Division of the New School for Social Research, 
New York. The field work for that monograph was carried out in 1953-54. A 
short report on the study is to be published in Soziologie der Kirchengemeinde, 
edited by D. Goldschmidt, H. Schelsky, and F. Greiner (Tiibingen). 

1 For the development of the conceptual scheme I am indebted especially to the 
Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., author of Southern Parish (Chicago 1953) and Social Rela- 
tions in the Urban Parish (Chicago 1954), and also to my colleagues on the research 


project, Drs. Peter Berger and Helmut R. Wagner. The research plan, the conceptual 
scheme, and the interpretation of the data owe much to Dr. Carl Mayer, the director 


of the project. 
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theoretical-exploratory, investigating the institutional-structural 
and ideological-cultural basis of religion in a given historical 
situation. A scheme of interpretation, using the key concept of 
“church-centered religiosity,” was developed to serve both pur- 
poses. The findings may indicate the significance that investiga- 
tions of religion on the parish and community level could have for 
the sociology of religion. 

Before outlining the study’s conceptual scheme and presenting 
its findings, a word is needed on the bases for selection of the 
parishes. In order to allow for a comparison of significantly 
different parishes, the following structural and ideological factors 
were used as criteria of selection: the community's rural-urban 
character, social stratification, geographical region, and proportion 
of Protestants, and the confessional status of the territorial church 
to which the parish belonged. The parishes selected for study 
were characterized by the following combinations of traits: Parish 
A, Consensus Union church (Lutheran-Reformed), in an urban, 
predominantly middle-class community in the south-central region, 
with slight Protestant majority; Parish B, APU church (administra- 
tive union of Lutheran and Reformed parishes), in an industrial- 
suburban, working-class community in the north-central region, 
with slight Protestant majority; Parish C, Lutheran church, in a 
rural village in the northern region, with overwhelming Protestant 
majority; Parish D, Lutheran church, in a rural small town in the 
southern region, with overwhelming Catholic majority (Protestant 
diaspora parish). 

The investigator maintained continuous residence in each 
parish, for periods averaging four weeks, with participant observa- 
tion of parish and community life. The main techniques of 
investigation were interviews with “strategic” persons in parish and 
community; “focused conversations” with a purposive sample of 
persons informally selected to represent different degrees of close- 
ness to the parish and known to have participated in a number of 
concrete parish “situations”; a pre-coded questionnaire distributed 
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to a voluntary sample of adults attending service on liturgically 
“normal” Sundays. 


The Conceptual Scheme 


Religious orientations and religious actions are typically social, 
not only in the sense that all human meaning is inherently inter- 
subjective but more specifically in the sense that the typical reli- 
gious experience of individuals is inspired and at the same time 
limited by the institutionalized “systems” of religious action, lan- 
guage, and symbols. This institutional whole of religious meaning 
and action may be called “church religiosity,” and the individual 
religious experiences patterned after it may be called “church- 
centered religiosity.” The historical-institutional phenomena of 
church religiosity and the correlated social-psychological phe- 
nomena of church-centered religiosity are relevant for sociological 
theory and accessible through sociological methods. 

Church-centered religiosity, like church religiosity, appears in 
various inter-related modalities that can be distinguished analyti- 
cally. These differ both in form and in intention. The form 
of the modality may be either action (referring to “‘social struc- 
ture’) or orientation (referring to “culture’’). The intention of 
the modality may be either purely religious or mixed, that is, both 
religious and “world-directed.”” In a comprehensive scheme of 
interpretation one could distinguish between creed, ritual, ethics, 
ethical action, and soon. But the two central modalities of purely 
religious intention are: orthodoxy, which is the correlate of the 
institutionalized creed and is an orientation modality; and ritual 
participation, which is the correlate of the institutionalized ritual 
and is an action modality. 

The positive determination of individual religious experience 
by the institutionalized forms of church religiosity implies recog- 
nition and acceptance of the institution (church) by the individual. 
Thus church-centered religiosity has an additional orientation 
modality: subjective identification. Moreover, a form of action 
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that may have mixed religious-secular intentions—action charac- 
terized by reference to the church as an institution “in the world,” 
and thus to the individual’s subjective identification with it—also 
belongs among the modalities of church-centered religiosity. This 
“intramural” action modality may be called non-ritual partici- 
pation. 

Church-centered religiosity is patterned after church religiosity; 
it is an approximation of institutionalized norms. The distinction 
between norm and performance, stressed by Fichter, is of consider- 
able methodological significance. It applies, of course, to the 
action as well as the orientation modalities. But the relationship 
between church religiosity and church-centered religiosity is not 
exhaustively described by the dichotomy of norm and perform- 
ance. An individual's religious experience is not merely a derivate 
of the institutionalized norms. [!t constitutes itself as an interpre- 
tation of the norm by the individual. The subjective interpre- 
tation of the norm may be, objectively, in partial disagreement 
with the norm, yet be made in good faith. Thus the individual 
may conceive of his performance as the correct realization of the 
norm, as he subjectively interprets it. Such a case differs from 
an objectively and subjectively incorrect norm realization. Since 
it is in the sphere of subjective interpretation that the complex 
relationship between religious and secular aims and motivations 
reveals itself clearly, it is necessary to analyze religious experience 
in the three aspects of norm, subjective interpretation, and per- 
formance. 

As has been emphasized, church-centered religiosity is conceived 
as a unitary complex of several modalities: orthodoxy, ritual par- 
ticipation, subjective identification, and non-ritual participation. 
In empirical analysis these modalities must be defined operation- 
ally as variables—in the present study, for the concrete context 
of contemporary German Protestantism (the operational definitions 
would differ, of course, in another context, say in that of American 
Protestantism). 

As a result of specific historical-institutional developments in 
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Germany, it is there the parish which functions as the immediate 
reference for subjective identification, as the primary locus of 
ritual and non-ritual participation, and as the main institutional 
medium of the church for the transmission of the creed. The 
main theoretical problem is therefore an exploration of the rela- 
tionship that exists among, first, the functions of the parishes as 
institutionalized media of church norms, second, the subjective 
interpretations of the norms by the individuals addressed by the 
media, and, finally, the response to the norms in typical perform- 
ances in the variables of church-centered religiosity. 

Each variable may be conceived separately, as a continuum of 
approximations or as a series of classes of approximations. 
Furthermore, the cluster of variables, church-centered religiosity, 
can itself be conceived as a continuum of typically combined ap- 
proximations to the performance norms. Separation of the vari- 
ables makes it possible to analyze the internal consistency of 
church-centered religiosity in contemporary German Protestant- 
ism. A different purpose is served by the heuristic combination 
of variable-performances. In the context of the established-church 
tradition of German Protestantism, the formal institutional cri- 
teria of membership in a parish—baptism and residence—do not 
define the scope of the actual congregation, but only its “nominal” 
membership. From the point of view of church-centered religi- 
osity, baptism and residence are not performances but accidents. 
Only a typical combination of minimal performances on certain 
variables of church-centered religiosity can be considered a socio- 
logically relevant criterion of membership in a parish. 

If maximal performance on all variables of church-centered 
religiosity defines the “‘ideal-typical parishioner,” then some mini- 
mal performance, to be specified presently, defines the ‘“‘parish- 
ioner.” The proportion of parishioners to the total nominal 
+ membership of a parish serves as a measure of the “reach” of the 
parish functions. Once this outer limit of the reach, is established, 
the parishioners can be subdivided into categories representing 
typical approximations of the ideal-typical parishioner. The per- 
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centage distribution of the parishioners among the different 
categories serves as a measure of the “crystallization” of the congre- 
gation. 

1) Ritual participation. This variable refers to the most im- 
portant function of the parish, determined by the central aims of 
the church and superimposed on the parish. The ritual function 
of the parish is highly institutionalized. It is the basic element 
of congregational continuity and solidarity. The extent of ritual 
participation is an important index of an individual’s church- 
centered religiosity. Therefore ritual participation is ranked as 
the first defining variable of the “parishioner.” 

Three classes of approximations to the ideal norm were defined, 
based on frequency of service attendance and communion (fre- 
quency of service attendance and communion were found to be 
highly correlated with frequency of communion): minimal par- 
ticipation, or service attendance at least twice a year; medium 
participation, or service attendance on major holidays and occa- 
sional Sundays (on the average at least every third monih) and 
communion at least once a year; high participation, or service 
attendance monthly or better and communion more than once 
a year. In the absence of a clear institutionally defined norm this 
categorization is more or less arbitrary, but the criterion of minimal 
participation—which co-defines the cut-off point between ‘‘parish- 
ioner” and “non-parishioner’’—appears to reflect adequately the 
subjective norms that prevail among the parishioners themselves 
and the ministry. 

2) Subjective dentification. An individual who participates 
in ritual interaction and accepts the creed identifies himself with 
the church. This identification goes beyond, of course, a mere 
recognition of the fact that he was “born a Protestant.” Subjective 
identification is, in a sense, the most specifically church-centered 
variable. It refers directly to the dimension of subjective interpre- 
tation. In the process of investigation it complements the analysis 
of “external” action and furnishes an important clue in the inter- 
pretation of non-religious motivation for actions that seemingly 
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take place in the religious sphere.? Subjective identification is 
therefore ranked as the second defining variable (that is, it co- 
defines the “parishioner’’). 

In contemporary German Protestantism positive identification 
with the church does not necessarily imply a positive identification 
with a concrete parish in all its aspects. A number of German 
Protestants identify themselves with the church as a whole and 
participate in the ritual activities whose locus is the parish, yet 
regard the “established” parochial structure of the church as of 
secondary importance, in strictly religious terms. Hence even a 
restricted identification with the church should be considered 
sufficient for the “parishioner” if the restrictions spring from 
essentially religious considerations and if the identification still 
implies recognition of the basic value system of the church. On 
the other hand, if the restrictions demonstrably spring from a con- 
flict of religious and secular values, and if the conflict was resolved 
in favor of the secular values, the case is classified as an instance 
of non-identification. Thus two positive categories of the variable, 
subjective identification, are distinguished: full identification and 
restricted identification. 

3) Non-ritual participation. The parish, as a basic element in 
a larger ecclesiastic and societal structure, integrates a variety of 
non-ritual activities among its members. Although the intentions 
of such actions may be mixed, both religious and secular, they 
depend on the subjective identification of the parishioner with 
the church. In contemporary German Protestantism, however, 
non-ritual participation is voluntary, in the sense that it is not 
enforced by the inner discipline of the congregation. It is addi- 
tional to the “required” ritual participation. In order to avoid 

2For a fuller discussion of this problem see Fichter, Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish, pp. 209, 210, and Joachim Wach, in a review of Fichter’s Southern 
Parish in Journal of Religion, vol. 32, no. 2 (April 1952). 

8 Such persons may tend toward the evangelical academies or other non-parochial 
activities of the church. See Thomas Luckmann, “The Evangelical Academies— 


Experiment in German Protestantism,” in Christianity and Crisis, vol. 17, no. g 
(May 27, 1957), based on another full-scale monograph prepared for this research 


project. 
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an arbitrarily narrow definition of the parishioner, non-ritual par- 
ticipation is not ranked as a defining variable, as are ritual partici- 
pation and subjective identification. It is used, however, in 
defining the types of church-centered religiosity within the congre- 
gation, and thus it is one of the criteria by which the internal 
“crystallization” of the congregation is measured. 

Two major aspects of non-ritual participation may be distin- 
guished: congregational self-administration (the importance of 
which differs among the various territorial churches; at least ideally 
it is of central significance in Protestantism, especially Reformed 
Protestantism); and organizational activity. The latter may be 
of various kinds, religious-spiritual, ethical-charitable, evangelistic, 
“social.” For the purposes of this study it is sufficient to distinguish 
between two forms of non-ritual participation: simple involve- 
ment (membership in any parochial organization, voting in presby- 
terial elections, assistance at children’s services, and the like); and 
involvement in leading positions (membership in the presbytery, 
the leading lay body of the congregation, or leading position in a 


parochial organization or a local chapter of a trans-parochial 


organization). 

4) Orthodoxy. The aims and the values of the church appear 
to the individual as an integrated system, as a “code” or “tradition.” 
The individual who identifies himself with the church not only 
participates in ritual but also shares the norms of orientation that 
are institutionalized in the creed. This implies, at least as a 
postulate, both knowledge of the norms and acceptance (“inter- 
nalization’’) of the norms. The orthodoxy variable therefore con- 
tains two distinct although interrelated dimensions: “objective” 
agreement between the institutional norms and individual per- 
formance; and “subjective” agreement between the institutional 
norms as they are “known” to the individual and individual per- 
formance. 

A measurement of objective agreement is important for under- 
standing the manifest effect of the church creed on the orientations 
of the church members. A parishioner may not be “objectively” 
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in agreement with the creed yet be convinced that he conforms 
to the doctrine of the church. This may be simply a matter of 
lacking information, but also it may result from a complex social- 
psychological process of “interpreting things into,” or “out of,” 
the creed. Such interpretations are caused by institutional and 
cultural cross-pressures. For example, the church is likely to be 
one of several reference groups for the individual parishioner. 
If conflicts between the value systems of these reference groups 
arise—conflicts between creed and secular ideologies—they can be 
resolved in compromises. The position that derives from such a 
compromise is then “interpreted into” the creed by the parish- 
ioner.* 

In brief, orthodoxy is defined as a two-dimensional variable: 
absolute orthodoxy (agreement between the creed and individual 
performance); and subjective orthodoxy (agreement between the 
individual’s subjective interpretation of the creed and his per- 
formance).5 This makes it possible to distinguish four types of 
performance, according to its objective or subjective ‘‘correctness” 
or “‘incorrectness.” It may be mentioned that objectively correct 


but subjectively incorrect performance is less frequent than the 


, 


others but, as a result of cultural “osmosis,’’ not impossible. 


Orthodoxy is not ranked as a defining variable; that is, it is not 
used to distinguish parishioners from non-parishioners. It is postu- 
lated, however, as correlated with the other variabies. No classes 
of orthodoxy were defined. Instead, continuous quantitative 


4Such interpretations are, of course, an interesting social-psychological phenom- 
enon, indicative of the place and function of religious orientations in the total 
personality. Furthermore, they may have a cumulative effect on the institutional 
norms themselves, and contribute to “cultural drifts.” It goes almost without saying 
that such reference-group conflicts are more likely to arise in complex societies 
with heterogeneous cultures than in societies in which religious and secular institu- 
tions are not sharply segmented. In the historical context of secularization the 
concept of orthodoxy thus touches on theoretical problems that are usually over- 
looked in ethnologically oriented functional theories of religion. 

5In Southern Parish (vol. 1, pp. 259 ff.) Fichter applies the concept of absolute 
orthodoxy to an elite group. The distinction between absolute and subjective 
orthodoxy was suggested by Berger, who also developed the first version of the 


questionnaire. 
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indices (on a 0-100 scale) were developed for absolute and sub- 
jective orthodoxy. For this purpose the parishioner’s opinions on 
a series of doctrinally relevant questions were ascertained, and then 
his notion of the official position of the church on the same ques- 
tions. 

The foregoing exposition of operational definitions may be 
summed up schematically, as shown in the accompanying tabu- 
lation of the variables of church-centered religiosity. The “ideal- 
typical parishioner” meets the institutional requirements (baptism 


Form Classes Function 


Ritual Participation Action High Co-defining the 
Medium “parishioner” 
Minimal 


Subjective Identification Orientation Full Co-defining the 
Restricted “parishioner” 


Non-Ritual Participation Action Leading Co-defining 
Active congregational 
None “crystallization” 


Orthodoxy (absolute, subjective) Orientation continuousindices Dependent 


and residence) and has highest performance on all the variables. 
The “parishioner” also meets the institutional requirements, of 
course, and in addition has at least minimal ritual participation and 
at least restricted subjective identification. The “reach” of the 
parish is measured by the proportion of “parishioners” to the total 
nominal membership, with the latter defined as those persons who 
meet the formal institutional requirements. 

The “property space” that is bounded by the concepts of the 
“ideal-typical parishioner” and the “‘parishioner’’ is substructured 
by typical combinations of performance classes revealing the “‘pro- 
file’ or “topography” of church-centered religiosity in the congre- 
gation.® Four such typical combinations were provisionally de- 
termined by impressionistic knowledge of parish life in contempo- 
rary German Protestantism; these were then substantiated by 
classification of the data, which yielded only a very small propor- 


¢ Compare Fichter, Social Relations in the Urban Parish, pp. 22 ff., 60 ff., 192. 
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tion of cases that did not fit into any of the designated profile 
categories. 1) Parochial-Ritual Leadership: high or medium 
ritual participation; full (or restricted, as the exceptional case) 
subjective identification; leading non-ritual participation. 2) Paro- 
chial-Ritual Core: high or medium ritual participation; full or 
restricted subjective identification; active non-ritual participation. 
3) Ritual Core: high or medium ritual participation; full or re- 
stricted subjective identification. 4) Parochial-Ritual Margin: 
low non-ritual participation; restricted (or full, as the less likely 
case) subjective identification. While orthodoxy was not used in 
the definition of profile categories, it was postulated as relatively 
high for the leadership and core groups and relatively low for the 
marginal group. 

The proportionate strength of the marginal and the leadership 
and core categories measures the “crystallization” of the congre- 
gation. And specifically parochial crystallization can be measured 
by comparing the proportion of the Parochial-Ritual groups 
(Leadership and Core) with that of the Ritual Core and the 
Margin. 

The concepts of reach and crystallization are used in the de- 
scriptive analysis of a given parish and, even more importantly, in 
the comparative analysis of several parishes. The reach of two 
parishes may be approximately equal, yet one may have a highly 
crystallized congregation and the other a poorly crystallized one. 
Changes in the “topography” of church-centered religiosity can 
be related to changes in the “real structure’’ and “ideal structure”’ 
of the community and society in which the parish and the church 
function. We know that changes have occurred in the external 
situation of the parishes studied, and tentative inferences can be 
drawn about the effect these changes have had on the reach of the 
parishes and the crystallization of their congregations. The par- 
ticular heuristic significance of the concept of church-centered 
religiosity, and of the “topographical” derivates of the concept, 
lies in their use for the study of the dynamics of religion and 


secularization. 
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The Parishes: Situation, Reach, and Crystallization 


The institutional functions of the contemporary German Protest- 
ant parishes result from the aims of the church and their specific 
realization in an established-church tradition. The continuity of 
this tradition has depended on the persistence of the structural- 
ideological basis of the historical situation in which the tradition 
originated. In consequence of the changes attending such proc- 
esses as urbanization, industrialization, increasing cultural hetero- 
geneity, institutional segmentation, and secularization, the struc- 
tural basis for this tradition began to disintegrate. Thus, with 
the growth of secularization, the functions of the parish began to 
change their meaning, while their institutional form remained 
essentially the same. The reach of the parish shrank to a fraction 
of the nominal membership. The parish had been the locus of 
established-church religiosity, firmly embedded in the fabric of 
society and culture. The present study suggests that it is beginning 
to turn into the locus of a new kind of disestablished but internally 
consolidated church-centered religiosity. 

The growth of secularization has received much attention in 
sociological and anthropological theory, from Durkheim and 
Weber to Redfield and others. The fact that only a fraction of the 
nominal membership is reached by the four parishes studied here 
can be interpreted broadly as an instance of this process. In the 
comparative analysis of the four parishes, however, it is found not 
only that the reach is limited but also that there are highly signifi- 
cant differences in reach among the parishes. Thus, since the 
parishes have the same institutional bases and are subject to the 
same social and cultural context of secularization, not only a 
general theory of secularization is required but also one that can 
interpret the empirical variations in this process. 

What varies from parish to parish is the “situation” of the parish 
in the community. This situation consists of a specific and con- 
crete configuration of structural and ideological factors. The 
situation channels, retards, or reinforces the overall processes of 
urbanization, in its various aspects—institutional segmentation, 
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increasing cultural heterogeneity, and secularization. Differences 
in the reach of the parishes are a function of the local and regional 
variations in this process; they represent different stages in the 
corresponding process of disintegration of established-church re- 
ligiosity. In brief, the relative success of a parish in patterning 
the orientations and actions of its potential parishioners is deter- 
mined by the specific variation of those factors that make for the 
overall process of secularization. 

What are the salient characteristics that distinguish the situa- 
tions of the four parishes? Among these characteristics some may 
be idiosyncratic, such as the personality of the minister, while 
others correspond to typical regional constellations, such as the 
preponderance of Protestants in the north. The most important 
structural factors that differ from parish to parish are the social 
stratification of the community, the number of expellees in the 
population, and the proportion of Protestants to Catholics in the 
community. Comparison of the influence of ideological factors is 
limited by the data. For populations as a whole it is based, in the 
main, on inferences from voting records in local, regional, and 
federal elections. For congregations it is based on interview and 
questionnaire data. An ideological factor of great importance is 
the traditional tension between the “bourgeois” or “peasant” 
character of the church, as the case may be, and the anti-church 
ideology of working-class elements. Ideological differences among 
the communities are of course related to structural differences, 
especially to the communities’ stratification, their economic basis, 
and their predominantly Protestant or Catholic character. 

Specifically ecclesiastic factors, such as the type of church 
(Lutheran, Union) to which the parish belongs, proved to be 
relatively unimportant. Certain types of parishioners, for example 
the ‘‘Pietists” or the “Liberals,” can be found in all four parishes 
studied. Inter-parish variations in their strength seem to be more 
intimately related to demographic, ideological, and local-historical 
factors than to the confessional status of the churches. The latter, 
however, may account in part for the orientations of the clergy, 
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who are ordained by the church and whose training is prescribed 
by the church. While this influence may bear indirectly on the 
religious climate of the parish, its exact nature is difficult to assess. 

Data on the above-mentioned structural characteristics of the 
four communities are presented in the accompanying tabulation.’ 


Parish Parish Parish Parish 
ACom- BCom- CCom- DCom- Federal 
munity munity munity munity Republic 
Social stratification 
Upper and upper-middle 35% 5% 14% 15% 
Lower-middle 28 17 20 15 
Farming 2 8 36 40 
Working 35 70 30 go 


Proportion of refugees and 


expellees in population 14 36 28 19.4% 


Nominal religious affiliation 
Protestants 54 04 12 51.2 
Catholics 38 3 87 45-2 
Others (incl. non-affiliated) 8 3 1 3.6 


There it can be seen that in Parish A the upper and middle classes 
are exceptionally strong. This has resulted in the formation of a 
distinct bourgeois climate in the parish. While the workers 
represent approximately one-third of the population in the parish 
territory, they are ecologically segregated and their presence has 
barely penetrated the consciousness of the congregation. The 
parish functions successfully only for the middle classes, and in the 
congregation the workers are radically underrepresented. This 
phenomenon, which is probably typical of many other urban 
middle-class parishes, explains why there is some ideological differ- 
entiation between congregation and community. Middle-of-the- 
road orientations are much stronger in the congregation than in 
the population as a whole. Correspondingly, left-of-center orien- 
tations are weakly represented in the congregation, while they are 
held by more than one-third of the total population (statistics 


7 The community figures for social stratification and for refugees and expellees 
(1953) are estimated. Those for the Federal Republic are from the 1950 census. 
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prepared by the municipal statistical office reveal that left-of- 
center votes are highly correlated with the proportion of the work- 
ing class in the electoral districts of the city). 

The expellees represent only a small proportion of the total 
population in the Parish A community, and play no role in the 
parish, qua expellees. They have been integrated as parishioners 
and have not disturbed the continuity and the “climate” of the 
congregation. Protestants represent more than half but less than 
two-thirds of the population, and the category of “others,” which 
consists mainly of non-affiliated militantly secular persons, is rela- 
tively strong. This fact is related to the urban character of A. 
Protestants and Catholics “co-exist” with relatively little contact 
and little friction, a fact that is related to the anonymity of urban 
life and the religious indifference of the majority of the city 
population. 

Parish B, from the turn of the century to the end of World War 
II, was a foreign element in a militantly class-conscious mining 
community. The workers, although numbering nearly three- 
fourths of the population, were scarcely represented in the congre- 
gation, which recruited its members almost exclusively from the 
remnants of the formerly predominating farming population and 
the small upper-middle and lower-middle classes. During the 
Nazi period the reach of the parish dwindled even in these strata. 
Only after 1945 did the class basis of the congregation begin to 
shift. ‘Then the reach of the parish extended into the working 
class, although the latter remained mainly on the margin. 

This change can be attributed in part to “accidental” factors, 
such as the replacement of a “German Christian” pastor by a young 
minister who has rapport with the workers. More important is a 
decrease in the militant anti-church attitude of the working-class 
elite—attributable partly to a certain solidarity of Marxist and 
Protestant elite elements during the Nazi period, and partly to 
general shifts in the quality and intensity of the class consciousness 
of workers—which makes it psychologically possible for many 
workers on the ideological margin ot their class to move into the 
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margin of the congregation. There remains some ideological 
differentiation between congregation and community—the right 
and especially the center being stronger in the congregation than 
in the community, where the left is still exceptionally strong— 
but left-of-center orientations are not unthinkable in the congre- 
gation. 

Expellees constitute a rather small fraction of the total popula- 
tion in the B community, and on the whole have been integrated 
as parishioners. Protestants predominate, but the Catholics are a 
religiously active minority; the non-affiliated, most of whom are 
outspoken atheists, are relatively strong. A fairly smooth co- 
existence of Protestants and Catholics was disrupted over the 
question of denominational public schools, at least for the reli- 
giously concerned elements among them; the militant secular 
group was also involved in this controversy. 

The social stratification of C is determined by the community’s 
economic basis, agriculture, and its distance from urban and in- 
dustrial centers. ‘The farming stratum is not only the strongest 
numerically but also the most important functionally. Politically 
the community tends toward the center, and its left groups are 
weak. There is little ideological differentiation between com- 
munity and congregation, although the center tends to be stronger 
and the right weaker in the congregation than in the community 
as a whole. The high proportion of expellees and the over- 
whelmingly Protestant affiliation of the population are the two 
most important factors in the “situation” of the parish. Because 
of the community's strong Protestantism and its rural character, 
established-church traditions have survived in its social and reli- 
gious life until recent times. This tradition has begun to disinte- 
grate, but the process has been slowed by the postwar influx of 
large numbers of traditionally religious expellees from the Eastern 
provinces of Germany. 

Although D is somewhat larger than C, it has the same economic 
basis and a similar stratification. Like C it contains a very high 
proportion of expellees; here, however, it is the Protestants who 
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are in the minority. In C predominantly Protestant expellees 
came to a predominantly Protestant community, but in D the 
expellees, many of them Protestant, came to an: overwhelmingly 
Catholic community. Thus they created a practically new congre- 
gation. Their economic insecurity and social isolation were re- 
inforced by their difference in religious affiliation, a difference 
that is, of course, a conspicuous fact in the life of a small rural 
town. 

Reach, it will be remembered, was defined as the proportion 
of “parishioners” to the total nominal membership. It can be 
regarded as a measure of the extent to which the parish functions 
affect the orientations and actions of the potential parishioners. 
The following percentage ranges were found for the reach of the 
four parishes: A, 10-14; B, 32—36; C, 12-23; D, 45-51. 

Reach, however, is only a first measure of the influence of the 
parish. It divides the nominal membership into those who are, 
on the whole, fully secularized, and those who remain, at least 
minimally, under the influence of the church. But among those 
who have been designated as “parishioners” there may be con- 
siderable, sociologically significant, differences in the effect and 
the meaning of the church, as indicated in the degree of crystal- 
lization. A highly crystallized congregation, with strong leader- 
ship and core groups, may be evidence of a new consolidated type 
of religiosity in a secularized community, characterized by discon- 
tinuity between the congregation and the merely nominal member- 
ship. One with a large marginal group intermediate to ‘‘coreness” 
and the secularized nominal membership may, of course, be 
developing into a crystallized congregation, but also it may be 
evidence that the parish is expanding its reach into the secular 
community. To understand the significance of such manifest 
characteristics it is necessary to turn to the data and arrive at 
an interpretation that agrees with the dynamic “situation” of the 
parish. In general, analysis of reach in combination with crystal- 
lization indicates that the relation between religion and seculari- 
zation is still dynamic in contemporary German Protestantism. 
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Figures on crystallization in the four parishes under review are 
presented in the accompanying tabulation, along with the reach 
percentages. The importance of combining the two types of 


Parish A ParishB  ParishC ParishD 
(reach: (reach: (reach: (reach: 
10-14%) 32-36%) 12-23%) 45-51%) 


Parochial-Ritual Leadership & Core 39% 17% 17% 46% 
Ritual Core 38 6 40 36 
Parochial-Ritual Margin 23 77 43 18 


analysis is revealed by a comparison of Aand D. Both have highly 
crystallized congregations, yet A has the shortest reach and D the 
broadest. How can the difference in the “situations” of these two 
parishes account for this phenomenon? 

The main factors in the situation of A are the urban character 
of the community and the stratification of its population. In the 
city the process of secularization began early and has had the most 
profound effects. The small congregation of A represents, in a 
sense, what remains of religion in a secular communty. This 
interpretation must be amplified, however, by consideration of 
the influence of stratification and class-based ideology. The third 
of the population belonging to the working class is sharply sepa- 
rated from the predominantly middle-class congregation, ecologi- 
cally as well as in social distance. This bourgeois climate of the 
parish tends to restrict the recruitment of the congregation to the 
middle classes. On the other hand, the congregation, however 
small, is highly crystallized. In the “situation” of A the factors 
that reduced the reach of the parish also made for an internally 
consolidated and apparently stable congregation. The process of 
secularization apparently does not continue indefinitely. 

Although D too has a highly crystallized congregation, this 
process took place in an entirely different situation. The abnormal 
diaspora situation of D and the attendant social isolation of the 
Protestant expellees account for the extraordinarily wide reach of 
the parish as well as for the internal crystallization of the congre- 
gation. Because of the social function of the parish the meaning 
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of church-centered religiosity for the parishioner in D is not neces- 
sarily so “purely” religious as it tends to be in A. The fact that 
the parochial-ritual leadership and core group is larger in D than 
in A (in absolute size as well as proportionately) supports this 
interpretation. The almost charismatic personality of the minister 
in D contributes to the wide reach and high crystallization. 

B has a relatively large congregation, but its leadership and core 
groups are smaller than those in any other parish. The size of 
the congregation is due to the extraordinary strength of the mar- 
ginal group, the core groups being very small. This reflects the 
decades of sharp ideological isolation of the parish from the work- 
ing class. This isolation has been partly broken since 1945, and 
the size of the marginal group can be interpreted as indicating a 
counter-trend to secularization of at least local significance. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the congregation had 
shrunk to almost nothing in the period from the turn of the 
century to the end of World War II. While its size has increased 
since the war, it remains weakly crystallized. 

In C, the rural village in the north, the reach of the parish does 
not greatly exceed that of the urban parish A. This is at first 
surprising. It can be interpreted, however, as a symptom of the 
spread of secularization from the city to the country, where it had 
been delayed by the persistence of the structural and ideological 
factors in which traditional established-church religiosity was 
embedded. ‘The disintegration of established-church religiosity 
was retarded in C by the influx of large numbers of traditionally 
religious expellees; without them the reach of the parish would be 
even shorter. The marginal group in C, although considerably 
smaller than that in B, is relatively large. Here, however, in 
contrast to the situation in B, its size is symptomatic of a continu- 
ing contraction in the reach of the parish. On the other hand, 
what will remain of the congregation will probably be more highly 
crystallized than B, especially after the assimilation of the expellees. 

From this comparative analysis of the four parishes, their 
situation, their reach, and the crystallization of their congregations, 
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a complex picture emerges, clearly revealing the need for further 
study, on the parish level, of concrete variations in the process of 
secularization and in counter-trends. Despite the limitation of the 
present data to four parishes, one general conclusion may be sub- 
mitted. It appears that where the process of secularization was 
initiated early by structural and ideological conditions, the process 
has slowed down or come to a standstill or even, in specific local 
circumstances, reversed itself; at the same time, traditional estab- 
lished-church religiosity is disintegrating, and a new type of con- 
solidated church-centered religiosity is emerging. On the other 
hand, in areas where the process of secularization originally lagged 
behind, it is now catching up; there the reach of the parish is 
shrinking as established-church religiosity disintegrates, except in 
very special circumstances, such as those in the diaspora situation. 


The Nature of Church-Centerea Religiosity 


In the preceding section church-centered religiosity was analyzed 
as a complex of individual orientations and actions determined, 
first, by the institutionalized normative functions of the parish and, 


second, by its “secular” situation. From the analysis of situation, 
reach, and crystallization emerged characteristic ‘“‘topographies” 
of the parishes as loci of church-centered religiosity, and certain 
conclusions about the conditions that determine the dynamism 
of religion and secularization in contemporary German Protestant- 
ism. In order to complement this approach a further exploration 
of the data was undertaken, focused on the internal consistency 
of the variables of church-centered religiosity, and on the latter’s 
relation to extra-religious variables. ‘The conclusions represent 
a qualitative exploration. The data on which they are based 
pertain only to the four selected parishes, and the sampling meth- 
ods employed do not permit of statistically reliable inferences for 
West German Protestantism in general. 

Some findings, such as the overrepresentation of women, the 
older generation, and the lower middle classes, add nothing new 
to the body of information established by other studies. From 
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among the further findings those will be summarized that are 
most immediately significant for a systematic exploration of 
church-centered religiosity in the sphere of German Protestantism. 

The data reveal a positive correlation of ritual participation, 
subjective identification, and subjective orthodoxy, in an internally 
consistent pattern. Moreover, performances on these variables 
are consistently concentrated at the positive pole: the large major- 
ity of parishioners have high ritual participation, high subjective 
orthodoxy, and full subjective identification. Another striking 
finding is the disproportion between subjective orthodoxy and 
absolute orthodoxy, and the difference in the range of their 
indices. Absolute orthodoxy shows some positive correlation with 
ritual participation and subjective identification, but consistently 
less than does subjective orthodoxy. 

In order to exploit the theoretical significance of these findings 
more detailed analysis is necessary. Indices of subjective ortho- 
8 to 100, but nine-tenths of them are bunched 


doxy range from 5 
between 84 and 100. Similarly, approximately three-fourths of 
the respondents show high ritual participation, and approximately 


five-sixths identify themselves fully with the church. All this 
stands in contrast to the indices of absolute orthodoxy, which 
range from 47 to 100, with four-fifths of them falling between 
63 and 809, that is, approximately in the middle of the range. Case 
by case, subjective orthodoxy is consistently higher than absolute 
orthodoxy, but the “gap” between them follows no immediately 
recognizable pattern. 

From these findings three provisional conclusions can be drawn: 
first, ritual participation, subjective identification, and subjective 
orthodoxy form a syndrome representing internally consistent 
modes of church-centered religiosity; second, the typical perform- 
ance on all these variables is high, and is not an average of per- 
formances on a given continuum; third, absolute orthodoxy is not 
an intrinsic aspect of church-centered religiosity, since consistent 
high performance on the other three variables may or may not be 
associated with a high absolute-orthodoxy index. 
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Do the data permit an interpretation of the interesting phe- 
nomenon suggested by these conclusions? In the first place, it 
should be noted that subjective orthodoxy is high in all the 
parishes, while absolute orthodoxy varies significantly. Thus we 
may suspect that absolute orthodoxy is more significantly deter- 
mined by external variables than by the variables of church- 
centered religiosity. And detailed break-downs reveal, indeed, 
that absolute orthodoxy varies with education, while subjective 
orthodoxy does not, and also that the gap between subjective 
and absolute orthodoxy diminishes with incieasing education. 
While parishioners with higher education tend to have a relatively 
high absolute-orthodoxy index (most parishioners, regardless of 
education, tend to have a relatively high index of subjective ortho- 
doxy), those whose absolute-orthodoxy index is relatively low 
tend to have a correspondingly low index of subjective orthodoxy. 
We are thus forced to abandon the original hypothesis that sub- 
jective and absolute orthodoxy represent two dimensions of the 
same variable, though the hypothesis is confirmed for the intel- 
lectual elite group among the parishioners. With the exception 
of this group, however, church-centered religiosity appears to lack 
a strong doctrinal component. Of course, on reflection, this is not 
surprising to either historian or sociologist. 

The correlation of absolute orthodoxy with education explains, 
in part, the differences in the averages of the absolute-orthodoxy 
indices for the different strata, shown in the accompanying figures. 


Upper Middle Lower Middle Farming Working 


Absolute Orthodoxy 79 7 69 68 
Subjective Orthodoxy 89 8 96 83 
“Gap” 10 10 27 15 


But the pattern of gaps cannot be explained by education alone. 
The gap is relatively slight for the middle classes, which, of course, 
contain the “intellectual elite,” but the finding that the working 
class has a substantially smaller gap than the farmers is not caused 
by significant differences in educational level. A certain ideologi- 
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cal climate among the workers may perhaps favor awareness of 
doctrinal disagreement, but it is worth nothing that their absolute 
orthodoxy is not significantly lower than that of the farmers. The 
striking combination of a relatively low absolute-orthodoxy index 
and an extraordinarily high subjective-orthodoxy index for the 
farmers can be interpreted as a symptom of surviving established- 
church mentality and of the typically low doctrinal content of 
“peasant religion” in the rural areas of German Protestantism. 
In view of the shrinking reach of the rural parish, touched on in 
the preceding section, it may be conjectured that this doctrinally 
indifferent type of church-centered religiosity is particularly 
vulnerable to secularization, once the structural basis for “‘peasant 
religion” begins to dissolve. It seems that the secularization of 
the village is not a process of conscious value conflicts between 
religious norms and secular values, but indicates primarily that 
the church as a reference group is receding into a limbo of in- 
difference. In this process doctrine probably precedes ritual. 

Though established-church religiosity still survives, other factors 
—the internal consistency of the variables of church-centered 
religiosity and the typical “high performance” of parishioners— 
indicate that a certain consolidation of church-centered religiosity 
is taking place in German Protestantism. 

But while the typical parishioner is a ‘“‘good’”’ parishioner, the 
“deviant” or marginal parishioner still forms a minority that 
deserves attention. It will be remembered that he was distin- 
guished from the leadership and core parishioners by criteria of 
ritual participation and subjective identification. The hypothesis 
was that orthodoxy is relatively low for the marginal group. The 
findings are shown in the accompanying figures. That the sub- 


Subjective Absolute 
Orthodoxy Orthodoxy “Gap” 


Parochial-Ritual Leadership (PRL) g1 
Parochial-Ritual Core (PRC) 88 
Ritual Core (RC) gl 
Parochial-Ritual Margin (PRM) 68 
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jective orthodoxy of the marginal group is significantly lower 
than that of the three other groups was to be anticipated after 
the finding that subjective orthodoxy, subjective identification, 
and ritual participation are positively correlated. But absolute 
orthodoxy, too, is significantly lower for the marginal group. The 
high absolute orthodoxy of the PRL group is directly related to 
education and social status, but these factors do not explain the 
relatively low index of the marginal parishioners. Moreover, the 
gap between the latter’s absolute and subjective orthodoxy is 
minimal, despite the fact that their education is not significantly 
different, on the average, from that of the PRC and RC groups, 
whose gap is substantially higher. 

It appears that the marginal parishioner is consistently and, on 
the whole, consciously more “‘secular” than the typical parishioner, 
although probably neither more nor less ignorant doctrinally. In 
the core groups, on the other hand, secularization does not sig- 
nificantly affect the manifest orientation and action patterns, 
although it perhaps results in a certain doctrinal vagueness. This, 
at least, is one possible interpretation of the gap between absolute 
and subjective orthodoxy in these groups. It should be noted, 
too, that the difference between subjective and absolute orthodoxy 
is higher, on the average, for parishioners with full identification 
than for those with restricted identification. 

Interesting questions arise from these findings and interpreta- 
tions. Is the marginal group closer to the merely nominal mem- 
bership than to the core parishioners? Is it perhaps a transitory 
group, or in other words, is there a trend toward, on the one hand, 
further consolidation of church-centered religiosity (and further 
crystallization of the parishes) and, on the other hand, further 
consolidation of secular orientation and action complexes? Will 
church-centered religiosity characterize in the future only a small 
segment of the population? Will this be a sociologically marginal 
segment? In short, is the church losing its church traits in 
modern society? Our data cannot provide more than hints for 
hypotheses to be tested by further studies. 
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What are these hints? —The comparative analysis of these four 
parishes reveals that the parishes no longer function as central 
institutional reference groups for the community as a whole, 
although in two of them the trend toward “alienation” of the 
parish was found to be partly reversed. When the variables of 
church-centered religiosity are correlated with extra-religious var- 
iables it is seen that the findings of this study are consistent with 
other studies as far as the “selection” of parishioners from the 
nominal membership is concerned: the younger generation is 
underrepresented in the congregation, the middle classes are over- 
represented, and women are overrepresented. Once the initial 
selection has taken place, however, the variables of church- 
centered religiosity are not significantly correlated with key extra- 


religious variables. 

Thus age is not significantly correlated with subjective or- 
thodoxy or with ritual participation. There is a minimal, and 
probably insignificant, increase of subjective identification with 
increasing age. There is a minimal decfease in non-ritual partici- 
pation in the young and middle generation, and an increase in 


the 45-60 age group. Social status is not correlated with sub- 
jective identification, nor does it seem to determine the likelihood 
of non-ritual participation (although it determines the difference 
between leading positions and mere participation), despite a slight 
tendency for workers to abstain from non-ritual participation. 
The relationship between social status and orthodoxy has already 
been discussed. 

In general, it appears that extra-religious variables play a sig- 
nificant role in the differentiation of the parishioner from the 
secularized nominal membership, but influence only mildly, if 
at all, the nature of church-centered religiosity within the congre- 
gation, that is, among the “selected” parishioners. Individuals 
who are strongly church-centered manifest a consolidated profile 
of religiosity in which the influence of extra-religious variables 
is subordinated to internal consistency. Certainly the parishioner 
does not exist in a social-cultural vacuum, but he appears to be 
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“removed” from “the world” in one compact area of behavior and 
orientation. 

Thus, in a complex and secular society, adherence to the church 
seems to lead to psychological consolidation and sociological seg- 
mentation. The notion of a continuum of church-centered re- 
ligiosity, while probably valid for an established-church tradition, 
is inadequate for a structurally and culturally heterogeneous 
urban society. Religiosity and religious indifference are becoming 
increasingly discontinuous. This raises a question that could be 
answered only by cross-cultural and historical investigation. Is 
this discontinuity, in its two aspects of psychological consolidation 
and sociological segmentation, a historical consequence of the 
“privatization” of religion in modern society in general, or is it 
limited to German Protestantism? 





TOCQUEVILLE, 1959* 


BY ALBERT SALOMON 


I. Is indicative of the profound personality of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville that he and his work have gained in stature and relevance 
since his death in 1859. In 1959 we remember Tocqueville as a 
philosopher of freedom and as a human being who established an 
image of human integrity in an age of revolution. We do not 
celebrate an academic centenary. During the century since his 
death he has been classified as historian, sociologist, moralist, and 
political scientist, as if his work had been in academic fields, but 
Tocqueville explicitly rejected the idea that he wrote his books 
as a scholar for the promotion of learning. 

Tocqueville was born in July 1805, shortly after Napoleon had 
made himself emperor. His family remained true to the revered 
tradition of the old monarchy. His parents and brothers were 
proud to belong to an old feudal clan of Normandy which had 
served the kings for centuries, and they continued their loyalty 
to the dynasty during the period of revolution. Though the 
Tocquevilles did not belong to the highest ranks of nobility and 
were of mediocre wealth, they were respected and esteemed by 
all classes of society. Alexis de Tocqueville was loved by the 
voters in his electoral district, who trusted him for his integrity. 

From his mother’s side Tocqueville was related to the Noblesse 
de la Robe. The great and brave Malesherbes, his great-grand- 
father, had been assigned by the Convention to defend Louis XVI 
and courageously defied the revolutionaries, fully aware that he 
would die under the guillotine. From both families Tocqueville 
learned the relevance of authority and freedom for the viability 
of a body politic. 

* AuTHorR’s Note—I wish to express my deep gratitude to my friends Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Jacobson of Brooklyn College and Professor Bernard Rosenberg of the College of 


the City of New York, whose inspiration, criticism, and patience were of invaluable 
help in my preparation of this paper. 
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Of his two main books, De la démocratie en Amérique and 
L’ancien régime et la Révolution, the latter was the first volume 
of a grandiose project for a general work on the French Revolu- 
tion. According to Tocqueville, the two books were two aspects 
of the same problem: the place of man in the age of democratic 
revolutions, and the standards of democratic social classes. 
Actually, the problem was for him that of human self-interpre- 
tation in an age of transformations. Self-interpretation is a phil- 
osophical rather than a scientific mode of reflection, and for this 
reason his friend Beaumont was right when he called Tocqueville 
a philosopher who was concerned with the place of man in a world 
of unceasing revolutions. This means that his basic questions 
were anthropological, historical, and existential. 


A Human Image of Greatness 


There are two types of. authors: one is as a human personality 
inferior to his books; the other, through the strength of his per- 
sonality, surpasses the literary or philosophical force of his 
writings. Tocqueville belonged to the latter type. He showed, 
indeed, a potential greatness as statesman and a spark of genius 
as writer and thinker, but his work remained fragmentary. His 
political career as a constructive minister was disrupted by the 
rising tide of a new despotism; his literary career was cut off when 
he succumbed to the slow destruction of tuberculosis. 

During his short life Tocqueville, against all odds, realized the 
image of a fearless and free human being. He challenged the re- 
actionary principles of his aristocratic family, disgracing them by 
his liberal-conservative position in politics and, regardless of his 
reputation, by his writing. He married an English commoner 
without money who was as feeble in health as he. With the power 
of his mind and will he fought his physical organism, his society, 
and the exigencies of political life. 

He made it evident that the test of human greatness is the dis- 
cipline required to be superior to the vagaries of destiny, and 
gave us an unforgettable example of a jersonality able to hope 
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against hope, to have faith in spite of all defeats, and to love life 
for the sake of unfolding the strength of the mind and its basic 
potentialities. He was a Stoic thinker who blended the attitude 
of Epictetus with that of a Christian. In 1959 he is to us a 
normative image of a human being who remained an old- 
fashioned lover of freedom in a world of conformism and servility. 
To us who are old-fashioned lovers of freedom under the shadow 
of totalitarian imperialism and technological standardization, he 
sets standards of courage and integrity amidst threats of new social, 
economic, and political despotisms. 

When he died he was mourned by the educated classes in all 
the liberal societies of the western world. He was considered by 
tnem a liberal in the political and economic sense, as that term 
was understood in the first half of the nineteenth century. This 
classification was appropriate. Though he had joined one of the 
liberal-conservative groups when he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, throughout his career and to the end of his life he 
remained true to the principle of constitutional government, re- 
gardless of whether it was monarchical or republican. He was 
firmly convinced that this pattern of government was the neces- 
sary form of politics for all future western societies. The con- 
temporary types of despotism, such as that of Louis Napoleon, he 
tended to regard as mere accidents. Likewise he shared the faith 
of the liberals in classical economics, repeatedly contending that 
the laws of economics are eternal, not transitory, and that the 
radical workers should be indoctrinated with the true teachings 
of classical economics. Politically and economically he was in 
agreement with many of his aristocratic and patrician friends, and 
in particular with the great liberal thinkers in England. Tocque- 
ville took his political and economic convictions very seriously. 
There was a kind of gravity and solemnity around him which 
induced George Sand to call him a stuffed shirt. That he was an 
intransigent liberal in an age of revolution may explain why for 
a time his work and personality fell under the eclipse that later 
shadowed the period of liberalism. 
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This liberalism, however, was just the surface of a man who was 
equipped with creative powers transcending his historical limita- 
tions. Like Balzac, he had the imagination to visualize the 
merging of economic, social, and technological transformations 
into a total revolution; and by reflection on his political experi- 
ences he was able to corroborate his vision analytically. He suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the total social situation, and in conceiving 
its relevance for and effects upon the standards of society. He 
lived consciously through an epoch that he himself called an age 
of unceasing revolution. To him, a society in the pangs of radical 
transformations offered a unique opportunity to learn the scope 
and intensity of human passions—a conviction that implies both 
his anthropological concerns and his philosophy of history. 


Political Elite in a Democracy 


In remembering Tocqueville today, on the centenary of his death, 
we are less interested in him as an historical liberal than as a 
statesman who was probably the first to ask a challenging question 


that we still have not answered: how is it possible to construct a 
political elite in a democratic society? 

The French Revolution had destroyed the traditions of a po- 
litical elite as a class of nobles—those who by virtue of pedigree, 
education, and wealth filled the king's offices in politics and ad- 
ministration and had a monopoly of office in the army and navy. 
Social status gave them a fearlessness, independence of judgment, 
and moral integrity that made the best of them the successors of 
the great politiques of the sixteenth century. A few, thinking in 
terms of political responsibility, were alarmed that the govern- 
ment did not recognize the need for reforms of the constitution 
and of the systems of taxation. 

In contrast, it was Tocqueville’s practical experience as a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies that democratic government 
had very poor foundations indeed. The majority rule involved 
grave dangers to political planning and continuity of policy. It 
was exposed to the hazards of shifting pluralities that were often 
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the result of regional conflicts or vested economic interests. 
Tocqueville was alarmed, in particular, by the banking and com- 
mercial interests that tried to disguise their concerns as congruent 
with the welfare of the state. He understood this condition of a 
bourgeois democracy as a genuine dilemma of the body politic, 
and the topic of a political elite became a leitmotif of his reflec- 


tions. 

On his second visit to England, in 1835, he compared British, 
French, and Irish nobilities, seeking the image of a normative elite 
in an ideal politica! structure. He gave a grim description of the 
vicious practices of Anglo-Irish nobles, and condemned their ex- 
ploitation of a poor, humiliated people. To Tocqueville such 
behavior was a disgrace to a true nobility. He had praise, how- 
ever, for the English aristocrats. These, he believed, would always 
prefer the duration of political leadership and control to selfish 
economic advantages. As a political realist he knew, of course, 
that the English nobility, too, had its vested interests, as did all 
other classes. To him, however, the problem was how far eco- 
nomic and political advantages were interrelated, or even identical. 

Even so, his appreciation of the English nobility is subject to 
criticism. Tocqueville himself, in his Letters from England (1835), 
described the unbelievable misery of the working classes in Man- 
chester. This is an unforgettably gruesome and somber picture, 
and in drawing it he forgot everything of classical economics and 
became Marxist, bluntly stating that the misery of the workers 
was fully explained by the great profits of the manufacturers. The 
whole analysis anticipates Engels’ famous work on The Condition 
of the Working Class in England. There was not the slightest 
interest in this condition among the members of the nobility. 

A contrasting background to Tocqueville's praise of the English 
nobles as an ideal ruling class was his emphasis on the irrespon- 
sible characteristics of the pre-revolutionary French nobility. He 
subscribed to the adverse criticism of the French nobles that had 
been made by the Abbé Sieyés in his powerful pamphlet, What is 
the Third Estate?—regarding them as characterized by a lack of 
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political morality and a greed for economic privileges. They had 
accepted the privileges that the kings had extended to them, 
whereas, in Tocqueville's opinion, they should have revolted 
against their political degradation and elimination from govern- 
ment. They had sold their political birthright for the precarious 
privilege of exploiting their subjects to the utmost. They had a 
considerable amount of responsibility for the revolution, even 
though a politically responsible minority worked feverishly during 
the years 1787-88 to avert the break in social continuity and to 
achieve a constitutional government through legal reforms. In 
stressing the irresponsible element in the conduct of the French 
nobles Tocqueville attempted to explain an important cause for 
the rise of revolutionary resentments. 

But he felt strongly that the class that had formerly exercised 
political control had certain great advantages over the new polli- 
ticians, certain valuable traditions that were absent in the new 
society. The nobles in government had been economically inde- 
pendent, an advantage often not possessed by the representatives 
of the nation in a democratic government. The members of the 


nobility had carried on traditions of political wisdom, based on 
the many and various historical situations their forebears had en- 
countered; they remembered the ways of proceeding in certain 
contexts, and were aware of the alternatives of political decisions; 
they had learned that government is art rather than science. The 


democratic leaders, expected to represent the regional or occupa- 
tional interests of their constituenis, were mere delegates, rather 
than responsible statesmen who gave the authority of their con- 
victions to the nation 2s a whole. The new state had given up the 
conception of a political elite for the rule of majorities and their 
representatives. This democratic modus operandi was producing 
a rapid ascendancy of bureaucracy in governments. 

Balzac was the first to understand the power exercised by 
bureaucracies over democratically elected parliaments in the 
modern age of specialization. Tocqueville gained the same con- 
ception from his experience in politics. He was keenly aware that 
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the government bureaucrats could not be a political elite. Indeed, 
when they were not directed and controlled by a political elite 
they were a danger to political constructivism. On the other hand, 
he recognized the difficulty of building up a political elite when 
economic power was vested in capitalistic enterprise and only in- 
directly in political organisms. No longer did either landed or 
capitalistic power create independent minds. In an age of revo- 
lution all positions of power were subject to pecuniary prejudices. 

In this context he evolved his concept of the attitude appro- 
priate to the responsible statesman. In a world in which every- 
thing has become a commodity, and the economy has made it a 
business proposition to increase economic desires, the man who 
wishes to keep his integrity and inner freedom should be ready 
to withdraw from the temptations of the market society. He 
should escape into a life of modesty and asceticism in order to 
remain independent morally and free intellectually. Distance 
from the labyrinth of the capitalistic world will give men the 
opportunity to be free. 

The same rule is valid for a political elite. The new elite will 
no longer be a distinct class, as was the nobility. It will be a 
communion of ascetic people committed and dedicated to the 
restoration of a body politic; it will unite the variety of group 
interests into a whole community that transcends the living, the 
dead, and the unborn. The new elite will take up again the 
pattern of earlier elites: the tradition of political wisdom, the in- 
dependence of judgment, and the continual reexamination of 
political prejudices. 

In 1847 Tocqueville joined a group that might have developed 
into a party that today we would call Christian Democratic. Its 
members aspired to raise the standards of the working masses 
materially, socially, and intellectualiy, within the classical capi- 
talistic system. This group wa~ not strong enough, however, to 
cope with the problems of the al revolution. 

Closer to Tocqueville’s conception of what a political elite 
should look like were the revolutionary parties. They presented 
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a new type of political intellectual, the first men in French politics 
who were not brought up in the great literary traditions of France. 
In the past the most antagonistic political groups had an element 
of unity through their common roots in the great literary past of 
the nation. The new radical intellectuals, living by their political 
journals and social periodicals, were uprooted from and con- 
temptuous of the chain of political and moral thought in France 
and England. But they were totally dedicated to their ideas. 
Thus, though Tocqueville hated all radical ideas and attitudes, 
he felt that the anti-revolutionary classes could learn from the 
radicals what an elite should look like. He believed that the 
power of a political party rested with the total devotion of its 
members, its will to fight and to conquer. Such will required 
discipline, selection, and obedience. The conservative and liberal 
groups, he maintained, had the possibilities of establishing such 
a forceful party. They were united by a common concern. to main- 
tain freedom and the constitution, regardless of their’ diverse 
interests, and they trusted one another because all felt that their 
cause was at stake. This conviction gave them the spirit of sac- 


rifice, the discipline, and subordination indispensable to counter- 
act radical action. Tocqueville hoped that such a response to an 
emergency situation would create the political elite of modern 


democracy. 

He had seen in the United States that a democratic elite is pos- 
sible. There he found American patricians in a democratic setting 
who still enjoyed the authority of the founders of the republic; 
families devoted to the commonweal and public office; profes- 
sional groups, such as men of law, ministers, academic people, 
who enjoyed some independence economically and socially. In 
all groups was a political and religious conviction that working 
for the body politic is a responsibility of those who possess wealth, 
social prestige, and the authority of learning. 

Tocqueville saw that all these social classes could contribute to 
the formation of a political elite in France. He pointed out the 
importance of the legal professions in politics as a dynamic and 
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flexible group. Though he was distressed that the big economic 
powers had infiltrated the political area without contributing to 
the formation of a political elite, he believed that the possibilities 
of a democratic elite could be actualized by the voluntary service 
of the educated and professional classes. They would establish the 
keen independence, the civil courage, and the authority of po- 
litical tradition which would affirm the pattern of democratic 
leadership in the new society. 


The Ethos of Society 


Tocqueville often mentioned in his correspondence that political 
institutions as patterns of government were not his primary in- 
terest. As statesman and ‘“‘sociologist,” he wanted to observe the 
functioning of the organs of government and administration. It 
was his genuinely political approach that prompted him to ask 
what is the state of mind of the rulers and ruled? What are their 
attitudes toward one another, and what their habits of heart and 
belief? He investigated the ethos of society pragmatically and 
philosophically, seeing that the basic questions concerned the possi- 
bilities of human self-realization and endurance. What human 
beings are willing to achieve and to suffer, what common men 
and women are willing and able to take, is of compelling concern 
to the statesman and to the philosopher in the study of human 
nature. For this reason his questions were anthropological. What 
will human beings look like in a rapidly expanding democratic 
world in which equality will prevail over liberty? Where will we 
find political convictions in capitalistic societies? Can we raise 
the intellectual and moral standards of the democratic masses 
without lowering our own standards? 

The anthropological perspective of Tocqueville’s thought is one 
aspect of his philosophical quest for the meaning of history. Like 
Hegel and Comte and many of his contemporaries, he believed, or 
tried to believe, that a final meaning is visible in the progress of 
history. He called this evolution ‘‘providential history,” and 
endowed it with a spiritual halo of Christian convictions. He 
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bravely admitted the defeat of his own class as a sign of providence, 
and he accepted the rise of the middle classes as the will of God. 
The advance of democracy was a providential necessity. In the 
United States he had seen that democracy and liberty were com- 
patible with each other. He was heartened to see the freedoms 
of the American—the democratic freedom that recognizes the 
interaction of individual and society in ordered liberty, the free- 
dom of the Christian who voluntarily understands democracy as 
a religious way of life, and the freedom of the frontiersman in 
face of nature and man. He was doubtful, however, that the well 
balanced equilibrium of liberty and democracy, as realized in the 
United States, could be readily transplanted to Eurore, Piov- 
idential history was undergoing a grave test in tae revolutionary 
world of the European continent. 

In probing his anthropological questions Tocqueville's method 
was what I will tentatively call sociological—sociclogical because 
he was not interested in individuals as makers of history. He 
emphatically declared that there are only classes, with their con- 
flicts, cooperation, and accommodation. Classes are historical 


phenomena, because society and men are by nature historical. 
In their interaction historical classes make up the process of history. 
This is a genuinely Marxist statement. ‘Tocqueville was, indeed, 
a conservative Marxist. He was conservative because his radical 
critique of the bourgeois society and of its capitalistic system had 
as its yardstick the value attitudes of a past political society, and 
because the critique comes from an aristocratic political class, not 


from an economic proletariat. 

In his Democracy in America he analyzed the changing social 
relationships between the industrial employer and his worker, 
comparing them with the patriarchal interaction of the manorial 
lord and his serfs and dependent agricultural laborers. The 
modern relationship is a purely contractual arrangement between 
business partners, of whom one is totally unequal to the other. 
There are no moral obligations or human affections. The new 
industrial lords have established a business feudalism, more cruel 
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and exploitative than anything the feudal lords could nave im- 
agined. 

As a member of the Chamber of Deputies, Tocqueville often 
addressed the bourgeois parties, the representatives of financial 
and banking capital, in this spirit. His life as a statesman and 
parliamentarian gave him ample opportunity to observe the 
dangerous effect of capitalistic interests on the democratic state. 
Thus he emphasized that the state is not a machine that has the 
function of satisfying the interests of the rich or of any monopo- 
listic class. The state is a political institution, that is, it should 
unify all special interests of the various social classes in a mean- 
ingful solidarity of the whole body politic. Like Thomas More 
and Erasmus in the Renaissance, he told the businessmen of the 
capitalistic society that the body politic is a moral institution and 
not a tool for exploitation. 

Even the body politic has of course its economic foundations. 
No state can last if it is not organized around an adequate and 
equitable system of taxation. And Tocqueville’s insight into the 
economic foundations of the modern state in the modern money 
economy produced a brilliant thesis on the revolutionary char- 
acter of the absolute state. He saw the absolute state as the result 
of a revolution in which the king liberates himself from constitu- 
tional institutions, such as estates or parliaments, in order to be 
free and independent in raising taxes for his own military or 
domestic projects. In executing the revolution from the top, 
kings laid the groundwork for the revolution by the masses from 
the grass roots. 

Tocqueville strongly stressed the pressure of economic interests 
on the state. In L’ancien régime et la Révolution, his last book, 
written after twelve years of political activity, he discussed in detail 
the unfair distribution of taxes and services among the classes. 
The high ranks of society were free from taxation, and the middle 
classes could escape its burden, for they could easily move to the 
towns when taxes in the countryside were overwhelming. People 
paid taxes according to their domicile, regardless of their landed 
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wealth, and taxes in the urban areas were less burdensome. Toc- 
queville thoroughly analyzed the budgetary troubles of Louis XVI. 
The king and his administration had inaugurated public works 
projects in agriculture and industry, but they had not covered 
the costs by appropriate taxation. The result was inflation, which 
increased the discontent of all classes, business and consumers 
alike, and antagonized them against the government. It became 
a unifying revolutionary force, as it has been ever since. And 
while this economic discontent was spreading the spirit of radical 
criticism to all classes, the social and economic situation of the 
peasants became explosive. ‘Tocqueville established this process 
as a natural development in revolutionary behavior. 

The peasants carried the main burden of direct and indirect 
taxation. In addition they had to perform services for the nobles 
who owned the landed property. But many nobles no longer 
lived in the countryside; their superintendents administered the 
land and treated the peasants as objects to be exploited. The 
others, who lived in the countryside because they were poor, also 
lived off the sweat and labor of their peasants, who were struggling 
to earn the rents they owed the noble gentlemen. Gone was the 
patriarchal relationship that had established moral bonds and 
affections of charity between the nobles and their dependents on 
the land. No longer was the right of the lords to claim services 
and receive obedience matched by an obligation of responsi- 
bility and of charity to the poor. Tocqueville described at length 
the process of dehumanization that had taken place when the 
nobles became owners of privileges. It was one of the causes of 
the revolution, for the disappearance of traditions of reciprocal 
service destroyed the bonds between rulers and ruled, without 
which no state can last. In his interpretation of this process he 
coined the term “absenteeism of the heart.” Veblen should have 
enjoyed the term. It ought to be accepted in the dictionary of 
a leisure class. 

Tocqueville discovered a general social rule that is as valid today 
as it was at the time of the French Revolution. This is his thesis 
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that all ruling classes indoctrinate the ruled with ideal images of 
themselves. They teach the subjects that the king is their good 
and benevolent father, that the ruling groups are the fair and 
generous guardians of their trust, and that the judges are wise 
and equitable men who have compassion for the poor. The 
subjects themselves are the dear, good, innocent people who, it is 
ordained, must work for their superiors. 

All societies live by such images; they make society work. The 
imagery is taken for granted by rulers and ruled until the ruled 
begin to be aware of the reality of the social situation. They will 
then transform the traditional images into counter-images. The 
patriarchal king becomes the tyrant, the nobleman appears as 
hawk, and the judge as slave of the mighty. The rulers, however, 
still maintain the image of the pastoral goodness of the peasant; 
they continue their games even when the peasants are already in a 
spirit of revolt. Tocqueville was shaken by this grim spectacle. 

The theory of images and counter-images, established by Toc- 
queville and philosophically elaborated by Max Scheler, is one of 
the great discoveries that Tocqueville made in reflecting on the 
rise of the revolutionary spirit. The changes in the adherence to 
and interpretation of images indicate the degree of solidarity in 
social interaction. What the classes think of one another, what 


positive or negative images men have of their superiors and in- 
feriors, is a fundamental problem to the statesman and—today— 
to the social scientists who advise him. 


The Process of History 


Conspicuous in Tocqueville’s analyses is his continuous application 
of the comparative method in history, in order to establish general- 
izations that could enable him to make articulate the specific 
character of general social phenomena. Long before Max Weber 
he compared the mediaeval democracy of Florence and its revolu- 
tions with the modern trend toward radical democracies. He saw 
the analogy between the Napoleonic empire and the Roman 
republic, as democratic despotisms; in both cases the constitutional 
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institutions remained fictitious. He saw likewise a correspond- 
ence between bourgeois society under the regime of Louis 
Napoleon and that under the Roman emperors. ‘There will be 
highly sophisticated and civilized societies. They will be politi- 
cally degenerate and leave everything to the rulers and to their 
bureaucracies. There wiil be no will to freedom, no desire to 
make personal decisicns, no dedication to the commonwealth.” 
Thus Tocqueville visualized the future of a formerly free world, 
tamed by the sweet and soft new despots. 

He believed that the period of the absolute state was the happiest 
time of the French monarchy. The kings were then no longer 
dependent on the feudal nobility and not yet the prisoners of the 
bourgeoisie. This thesis shows, however, that he never studied 
the Mémoires of Louis Duc de Saint-Simon, which had been 
published by 1830. He could have learned from them that the 
contemporaries of Louis XIV called him “the king of vile bou1- 
geoisie,”’ and recognized the absolute state as part of the bourgeois 
revolution. 

On all levels of political action Tocqueville discovered economic 
causes and social motives conditioning behavior patterns. After 
the June 1848 revolution he flatly predicted that the imperial 
regime of Louis Napoleon would come. The bourgeoisie of all 
ranks was shocked by the socialist upheaval, and was willing to 
exchange freedom for economic security and prosperity. ‘They 
therefore supported Louis Napoleon. 

Tocqueville anticipated that the pressures of the modern 
economy on the state would increase with the accelerated tempo 
of capitalist development. He found a paradox in this develop- 
ment. The liberal societies proclaimed limitation of the powers 
of the state to the barest essentials of social order. At the same 
time they assigned to the state new areas of legislative and execu- 
tive power, in order to protect their interests against the rising 
proletariat and foreign business competitors. By doing so they 
continuously increased what, in principle, they wished to weaken. 

Tocqueville conceived of the social revolution as a technological 
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one. He understood the general bureaucratization on all levels 
of military, judicial, and political administration as the opening 
of an avenue that would lead to all kinds of managerial welfare 
states and new patterns of planned despotism. Thus he met with 
the Duc de Saint-Simon on the crossroads of the social revolution, 
where economic and technological trends merged. Here Tocque- 
ville showed himself the founder of a sociology of politics, even 
if he would have rejected the classification. 

To understand the state as administration was a genuinely socio- 
logical conception. L’ancien régime et la Révolution was the first 
interpretation of a revolutionary process as a technological revolu- 
tion. The elimination of the feudal nobility as a political element 
in the state was possible because the technical and financial neces- 
sities of the state made bureaucratic administrations indispensable. 
Tocqueville recognized that the process of history is in itself revo- 
lutionary: what appear to be tiny technological inventions often 
prove to be momentous events that transform the social and 
political worlds. The absolute state as a military and civilian 
bureaucracy, controlling a king as a symbol of political unity, 
prepares the pattern for the modern state. Tocqueville's analysis 
of the hierarchical bureaucratic institutions and their contact 
with members of different classes was one of the great illuminations 
and advances in sociological thinking. But for him it was simply 
the art of politics. 

The people retain an indoctrinated respect and affection for the 
ruler and the dynasty, but they are in contact with the state when 
they see the policeman, when the tax collector comes, and when 
they are directed by the organs of government to do or to refrain 
from this or that. The absolute state, as the first stride toward 
the modern rational state, illustrates the rise of bureaucracies in 
the armies as well as in financial and juridical affairs. Through 
the social revolution the remnants of personal relationships, of 
traditions of authority and loyalty, of camaraderie and friendship 
are transformed into rational relationships among experts who 
work in a hierarchy of offices and assignments. To Tocqueville, 
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the sociologist of politics, this aspect of the revolution meant the 
destruction of independent social classes and agencies cooperating 
with one another for their common good. The ab-olute state, he 
believed, set the pattern for all forthcoming despotic regimes in 
France. From the welfare state that Turgot and the physiocrats 
tried to construct under Louis XVI to the Napoleonic empire and 
the tyranny of Napoleon's rephew, he saw a logical and coherent 
development. 

For Tocqueville’s conception of the Napoleonic state we have 
only a detailed outline. A book on Napoleon and the empire was 
to have been the last volume of a comprehensive work on the 
French Revolution, of which the Ancien régime was the first. As 
we see from his notes, the final book would have viewed the 
Napoleonic state as the first total state in the modern sense of the 
word. Through its civil and military bureaucracies the will of 
the single ruler could be achieved with the utmost efficiency. 
Furthermore, the widespread organization of the administration 
manipulated public opinion in such a way as to make the despotism 
appear to be a democratic institution. ‘The organization of public 
opinion through a variety of agencies made it possible to produce 
a total conformism of the subjects by persuasion and threat. 

Tocqueville saw these developments as fateful trends in modern 
political and social processes. In the merging of these tendencies 
he found ar answer to his basic question: what are human beings 
going to iook like in the new world of democracy and bureauc- 
tacy? The answer he found was that men will be ruthless 
gangsters in the economic competition for infinite power, and they 
will be servile and shrewd in complying with the wishes of eco- 
nomically strong men. Thus the population will be divided into 
two parts, one in front of the counter, and the other behind it. 
Those in front of the counter will envy the others, and will nurse 
the ideal of becoming experts in a tiny area of bureaucratic 
specialization, frantically seeking jobs in the lower or higher 
ranks of the civil service or the courts of law. Here they will have 
security and pensions; they can become smail rentiers and attain 
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the peace of the little man. Everybody on both sides of the counter 
will try to get favors for his family and friends. 

This dim prediction was in contradiction to Tocqueville’s origi- 
nal belief in providential history, the unfolding of the divine 
principle of Christian religion in the process of the Here and Now. 
He had seen God’s message in the rise of American democracy. 
In his interpretation of the new American society he strongly 
emphasized the positive elements in the equality that released 
the productive faculties of a great majority of citizens, for them- 
selves and for the commonwealth. He was willing to appreciate 
democracy as a form of progress in the providential control of 
history; the new political pattern, he thought, would be a blessing 
for most people. Democratic political and social conditions would 
bring about the slow advance of the intellectual and cultural 
standards of modern societies through education, political action, 
and the application of religious ethics to the problems of social 
action—in a necessary relationship between freedom and religion. 
This was the lesson he derived from ithe United States. 

He was fully aware that the new democratic societies had to pay 
the price for progress in civilization. The new democratic man- 
kind would be civilized on a much wider scale than the small 
aristocratic societies of the past, but necessarily on lower levels. 
It is characteristic of his humanitarian attitude that he considered 
the positive accomplishment of this progress more important than 
its negative aspect. 

But while he affirmed providential history as he found it in the 
United States, he was not certain he could take the same attitude 
‘nm his interpretation of the age of revolution in Europe. What 
be lived through in Europe was very different from what he found 
in the United States. As has been mentioned, he was born in 
1805, at about the time Napoleon made himself emperor. He 
saw the regimes of the Restoration, was a parliamentarian under 
the monarchy of Louis Philippe, experienced the two revolutions 
of 1848, served as a minister in the only republican government 
of Louis Napoleon, and lived under the new tyranny for eight 
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years. This course of history could appear to him only as a 
dialectics of democratic revolutions in which the popular phases 
were negated by despotic though no less revolutionary stages. 
Could this be the meaning of providence? He could not deny 
that the age of revolution had an ultimate meaning, but he came 
to believe that the social and political institutions that would arise 
from this holocaust might be vastly different from those he had 
supposed. 

For him the highest human values were the responsibility of the 
individual, the freedom of self-realization, and the right of prop- 
erty, ideals that had guided much of the action and suffering of 
western mankind. The new socialist revolutionaries had no con- 
ception of these norms as relevant to their human and political 
philosophies. Still more explicitly, the new radicals questioned 
the hypotheses on which the traditional value systems were erected. 

After July 1848 Tocqueville had the intellectual courage and 
discipline to ask himself whether the socialist revolutionaries might 
not be right. Perhaps the traditional prejudices that had ruled 
the conduct of people for three hundred years would give way to 
new social philosophies. It seemed to Tocqueville that he lived 
in an age of decadence in the perspective of the bourgeois society 
and an age of progress in the view of the working masses. Never 
had any people understood the historical relevance of their own 
experiences, or been able to anticipate the role of these experiences 
in creating new historical frames of reference. There was a time 
when nobody could imagine a world without slaves; nobody 
foresaw the role of the Christian sect in the transformation of the 
Roman empire, or predicted the structure of the feudal society. 
Men are poorly equipped to visualize historical worlds beyond the 
established pattern of their society. Thus who could affirm with 
certainty that one pattern of social action is absolutely necessary 
and that new types are impossible to realize? 

Men had taken for granted the right of property; it had seemed 
the foundation of western civilization. But the radical thinkers 
of the socialist revolutions visualized a new civilization, in which 
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the right of property disappeared and other norms prevailed. 
Though Tocqueville fought against the revolutionaries who at- 
tacked the bourgeois civilization, the sweep of his historical imagi- 
nation made him able to understand the new conception. Every- 
thing was possible in this age of revolutions, which might last for 
acentury. “I am tired of trusting the mirages of revolutionary 
expectations. Perhaps it is our destiny to cruise for the rest of 
our lives the endless sea without reaching an unknown desti- 
nation.” 

Thus, after the revolution of 1848, Tocqueville wrestled with 
his philosophy of providential history. Was historical progress 
and its necessity really a truth, revealing the ultimate meaning of 
a divinity? If history was indeed providential, might it be that in 
ages of revolution it was impenetrable for those who had suffered 
defeat? Historical evolution appeared to evidence the necessity of 
democratic justice for all. But Tocqueville tortured himself with 
questions. Can providence intend to turn democracy into a 
negative equality of all before a despot? Or is slavery a fair enough 
price for welfare to all? The representatives of popular democra- 
cies are often tyrants, and as such they may exterminate the 
aristocracies of birth, education, and wealth. Could socialism be 
the medium for establishing the equality that political democracy 
had failed to achieve? Tocqueville tried to escape into a theory 
that the necessities he sought in the alternatives of history were 
open and dynamic: it might be that relative autonomies of histori- 
cal trends were subject to the decisions of the political agents in 
the social context of the political structures; that responsible ruling 
classes would turn the necessary developments into social reforms, 
while revolutionary classes would establish despotic regimes. But 
he knew that this was wishful thinking. 

Thus he began to question the truth of providential history and 
to turn from the philosophy of history to a philosophical anthro- 
pology. In history he could now see only various patterns of 
egalitarian regimes—whether party, mob, or caesaristic tyrannies. 
He continued his fealty to providence, but now in revolt and 
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in.dignation. From the God of history he turned to an unknown 
divinity which, beyond the horizon of history, should protect the 
unfolding of human liberty. Tocqueville had taken for granted 
man’s historicity. He came ultimately to believe that there is an 
area beyond the historical process, where man challenges the God 
of history in asserting his freedom as the essence of human exist- 


ence. 


Patterns in Freedom 


In his ten years in the Chamber of Deputies, Tocqueville suffered 
defeats and humiliations because of his unwillingness to adopt 
the techniques and tricks of the political gamblers. He resented 
the shallow mediocrity of the procedures and of the debates, and 
hated the perverse vulgarity and the passions of most of his fellow 
deputies. Dedicated only to the principles of constitutional reform 
and to the firm establishment of political liberty, he was unable 
to share in the petty ambitions and vanities of mediocre parliamen- 
tarians, interchangeable with one another, who regarded their 
office as a business proposition rather than as a grave moral obli- 
gation. Tocqueville blamed himself for his lack of patience with 
the Chamber, and felt it to be a weakness that he was attracted 
only by men of rare qualities of mind and affection. It was 
possible for him to give himself only to those of sincere conviction 
who shared his search for truth beyond all pragmatic and utilitarian 
purposes. Like Montaigne, he condemned himself as a political 
failure among the politicians, of whom he said: “I honor them 
because they rule the world; they cause me, however, to suffer 
profound ennui.” 

In contrast, there are pages of almost Nietzschean fervor in 
Tocqueville’s description of his coming into his own in the hours 
of danger that began with the 1848 revolution. The situation 
that the nation faced then could not be remedied with the skills 
and tricks of the parliamentary game. Now, when everything 
was at stake, the highest moral qualities were required: courage, 
unselfish dedication to the country, complete disinterestedness. 
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He enjoyed the climate of the National Assembly, where he felt 
at ease and relaxed. It was a new experience for him to share 
value attitudes, fighting spirit, and intentions with a majority—a 
majority determined, as he was, to maintain the republic in a 
constitutional pattern and to defeat the radicals and socialists for 
the sake of freedom and human dignity. He maintained that the 
unfolding of political freedom was the only road by which France 
could be rescued from the anarchy of a radical revolution. Antici- 
pating that a socialist regime of workers would be a total despot- 
ism, he aligned himself with the political groups that were striving 
for Christian democracy, that is, for raising the social, moral, and 
intellectual standards of labor within the structure of the capitalist 
economy. This kind of reform was a goal that he considered worth 
fighting for. ‘Perhaps it was a very attractive goal because the 
road was dangerous and uncertain; for I have a natural inclination 
to adventures and a spark of danger has always appeared to me 
as the fascination of all human action.” 

Tocqueville tested his qualifications as statesman in the six 
months of 1849 when he was Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
republican government of Louis Napoleon. Relieved of the con- 
straint he had felt as a deputy, he now devoted his energies to 
constructive work as a responsible and independent minister, with 
an elation comparable to the feeling he had experienced at the 
outbreak of the revolution. “I breathed more freely than before 
the catastrophe.” His analytical mind did not prevent him from 
showing resoluteness in action. From his memoirs, which were not 
published before the end of the century, it is clear that he thrived 
under the burden of personal responsibility, feeling his strength 
growing with the resistance of the problems he had to confront. 
He enjoyed the techniques of action that his aims demanded: 
placating the heads of the parties in the Chamber while following 
his own convictions; planning diverse possibilities on the moving 
chessboard; calculating the possible counter-moves of the foreign 
powers. The self-realization that he found in constructive political 
action confirmed his qualifications as a statesman and reestablished 
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his self-confidence, after the years of frustration in the Chamber. 
He candidly admitted that he was an ambitious statesman. His 
pure dedication and his disinterestedness would give him, he 
hoped, the position and respect that his attitude deserved. 

But he soon learned that neither integrity nor a fundamental 
concern for the whole nation is necessarily adequate for a success- 
ful career in an institution in which vested interests prevail. He 
was shocked when the National Assembly voted for the direct 
choice of the President by referendum. This decision made the 
election of Louis Napoleon certain. As he had anticipated, the 
ideals of political freedom were subordinated to the fears aroused 
by the threat of socialism. A new despotism arose because the 
bourgeois classes were willing to bow to any ruler, iiowever legally 
questionable, who would protect their interests against the masses. 

Thereafter Tocqueville lived as an exile in his own country, still 
an old-fashioned lover of political and human freedom. He was 
certain that the new despot would not be the founder of a dynasty, 
but he believed that the rule of the tyrant would last a long time, 
a phase of the continuing revolution. ‘We did not see the begin- 


ning of the great revolution, we will not see its end. If I had chil- 
dren, I would frequently repeat to them that we live in an age of 
revolution. That implies that we live in a world in which we must 
be ready and prepared for everything; for nobody is certain of his 
destiny. And I still would add that we should not count on any 
possessions of which we could be deprived. We should think to 
acquire the goods which we cannot lose but by death; courage, 


will-power, wisdom, and poise. 

Like Nietzsche, Tocqueville valued the passions, which alone 
accomplish the self-realization of a human being, and proclaimed 
as genuine freedom the spontaneity of human action in the trans- 
formation of the world. Like Sartre or Camus, he maintained that 
freedom is a constitutive element of our very existence. This 
fundamental attitude, which Tocqueville cherished throughout 
his life, makes him even today a norm for our own conduct in an 


age of unceasing revolutions. 





ALFRED SCHUTZ, 1899-1959 


To bo justice to the work of Alfred Schutz the thinker and scholar is 
impossible in the scope of a brief homage, and well-nigh impossible in 
any one frame, for it stretches beyond the particular boundaries and 
in its many facets taxes the competence of experts in several fields. 
The philosopher, the sociologist, the psychologist, the musicologist 
would have to be united in the person of the reviewer, as they were in 
Alfred Schutz himself—and to hope for that catholic combination to 
be present among us once inore would indeed be asking too much. 
Thus the very difficulty of an appropriate tribute indicates the irre- 
placeable loss we have suffered, and the confession of our insufficiency 
becomes itself a tribute of a kind. 

Conscious of my own limitations I can only try, in all modesty, to 
point to some aspects of his work, in achievement and in promise, 
through which his stature may become visible. I include “promise” 
with a mixture of admiration and sadness. Had the sexagenarian been 
granted only two more years of life and productivity, he would have 
given us that systematic presentation of his thought to which the 
published articles of two decades, and a bulk of manuscript drafts and 
notes, were the tantalizing prelude. The trials of emigration and 
exile, the demands of a new language, doubly exacting to his artistic 
sensitivity, the burden of two simultaneous professions, a delicate 
health—from these his untiring energy and devotion wrested the heroic 
harvest. As it is, we are left with an unfinished symphony; but what 
is there is enough to serve as a measure of what we have missed. 

One life-long quest stands out from Alfred Schutz’s writings and oral 
teaching: to imbue the social sciences with the spirit of philosophical 
inquiry. As a positive science, concerned with one segment of reality, 
sociology requires a pre-sociological determination of its objects, of the 
cognitive aim adequate to those objects, and of the method adequate 
to both. That prior determination, without which sociology would, 
in the historical circumstances, simply be at the mercy of the cognitive 
model imposed by the ascendancy of the natural sciences, can derive 
only from a reflection on the primary ens or entia that constitute its 
field. The proximate ens—society—is reducible to the primary entia 
of which it consists: men. 

In German academic thought at the turn of the century the sciences 
of man (Geisteswissenschaften) had come to be contrasted to the sciences 
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of nature (Naturwissenschaften); in respect of cognitive method and 
goal, this division by objects was defined by H. Rickert as the division 
of “understanding” (verstehende) and “explaining” (erkla@rende) sci- 
ences. Max Weber's verstehende Soziologie reflects this terminology. 
Yet the concept of Verstehen, since W. Dilthey widely adopted and 
pragmatically useful, remained theoretically unclarified. In contrast 
to the logical and objective quality of “explaining” it has a psycho- 
logical and subjective tinge. But “psychological” and “subjective” 
is also its object, in so far as the social reality consists in the relations 
of “subjects,” and these relations, physical as may be the needs prompt- 
ing them and the actions mundanely expressing them, are “psychical” in 
their sustaining modus essendi. This mode involves for its own being 
understanding of meaning (Sinnverstehen) as the condition of all 
sociality, and so the social sciences are twice confronted with the 
problem of “understanding”: in their object, where it is the central 
phenomenon, and in themselves, where it is the cognitive medium. 

Now “meaning” and “understanding” are achievements of conscious- 
ness, which is the life of subjectivity. Thus a theory of subjectivity— 
this was Alfred Schutz’s initial and abiding conviction—must give 
sociology its foundation; and foundation it would be in the ontological 
and the epistemological sense at once, furnishing with the modus 
essendi of the object also the modus cognoscendi of the science, and 
with the understanding of the one the self-understanding of the other. 
The two coincide in the understanding of understanding. This coin- 
cidence can be expected from a theory of subjectivity because in the 
case of the human sciences the object and the scientist are ontologically 
the same: man, that is, the subject of subjectivity. 

Responding to the philosophical postulate conceived by him, Schutz 
in his book Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt: Eine Einleitung 
in die verstehende Soziologie (Vienna 1932) undertook “the attempt to 
retrace the roots of the problems inherent in the social sciences to the 
fundamental facts of the life of consciousness.” Practically this task 
meant to make available to sociology the insights and methods of a 
philosophy of consciousness, and to demonstrate its fruitfulness in an 
analysis of the basic data of the social sphere. In Bergson’s and 
Husserl’s theories of consciousness—the durée of the former, the 
“transcendental phenomenology” of the latter—Schutz found the 
philosophical tools he needed. Preeminently it was Husserl’s rigorous 
analysis of the “intentional acts” of consciousness and his theory of the 
Lebenswelt (life-world) as the stratified product of those acts which 
lastingly determined the viewpoint and the method (not to forget the 
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standards of descriptive precision) for his own work in philosophy 
and sociology. 

To bring together Max Weber's verstehende Soziologie with Hus- 
serl’s “transcendental phenomenology” can be described, with some 
oversimplification, as the aim of the book in particular. With infinite 
care and patience, so characteristic of the ascetic submission of the 
artist in Schutz to the discipline of the scientist,' the analysis proceeds 
from a clarification of meaning-acts in general and their interlocking 
into meaning-contexts, over the “constitution” of the world of experi- 
ence and its ordering under “schemata,” to the elements of a theory 
of the “understanding of others” (Fremdverstehen), and hence to a 
structural analysis of the social world (Umwelt, Mitwelt, Vorwelt), the 
thou-relation, the we-relation, social action, and a phenomenological 
interpretation of Weber’s “ideal types.” Those underlying facts of the 
social reality—truly its “conditions of possibility”—which are taken for 
granted within it and more or less unreflectively presupposed by the 
social sciences, are here with the means of “constitution analysis” lifted 
into the light of articulate understanding. If I am not mistaken, 
sociology has still to reap the harvest waiting for it in this imposing 
and challenging work. 

The major themes and problems of the book of his Vienna days 
remained with Schutz through the following decades on this continent: 
the philosophical problem of intersubjectivity, with the closely related 
one of sign and symbol on the one hand, the methodology of the social 
sciences on the other. But we must not forget, over the investigator 
of general principles, the loving and penetrating interpreter of concrete 
social particulars—see the delightful studies of ‘““The Stranger” ? and 
“The Homecomer” *—and of artistic creation—see the beautiful 
paper on “Mozart and the Philosophers.” * In philosophy he did not 
stand still, and he was on the way when his final illness cut short his 
plans. In the book of 1932 we may discern the philosopher teaching 
the sociologist, and the philosopher was secure in an orthodox accept- 
ance of Husserl’s transcendental standpoint, that is, in the confidence 
that the “transcendental ego” suffices for a derivation of the phenome- 
non of intersubjectivity which underlies all social experience. Subse- 
quently the sociologist’s awareness of the primacy of this experience 


1As is his preference of Husserl to Bergson, whose “intuition” does not quite 
escape the vagueness of the term Verstehen mentioned before. 

2 American Journal of Socivlogy, vol. 49, no. 6 (May 1944) pp. 499-507. 

3 Ibid., vol. 50, no. 5 (March 1945) pp. 369-76. 

4 Social Research, vol. 23, no. 2 (Summer 1956) pp. 219-42. 
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forced the philosopher to revise that confidence, and in a critical effort, 
whose inner drama one can only divine, Schutz in his later years dis- 
covered and designated the limits of the “transcendental” position as 
such, and therewith also of the phenomenological method to which he 
was so deeply attached. 

We witness this new departure in the grand critical essay of 1957 on 
“The Problem of the Transcendental Intersubjectivity in Husserl,” 5 
in which Schutz comes to the conclusion that “Husserl’s attempt to 
ground the constitution of transcendental intersubjectivity in the acts 
of consciousness of the transcendental ego has failed. There is reason 
to suppose that intersubjectivity is not a problem of constitution that 
can be solved within the transcendental sphere, but is the fundamental 
ontological category of man’s being in the world and thus also that of 
every philosophical anthropology. As long as men are born of mothers, 
intersubjectivity and the we-relation underlie and ground all other 
categories of human being. The very possibility of reflecting upon 
one’s self, the discovery of the ego, the capacity for performing any 
epoché, but also the possibility of all communication and of establish- 
ing a communicative environment are founded in the primordial ex- 
perience (Urerfahrung) of the we-relation. . . . It can be said with 
certainty that not an analysis of transcendental constitution but only 
an ontology of the life-world will be able to clear up that essential 
relation of intersubjectivity which forms the basis of all the social 
sciences” (pp. 105, ff.). 

Where this new departure would have led the constant searcher we 
shall not know. But fragmentary as is his work, as that of mortals is 
doomed to be, the image of the man is complete and in no need of 
further perfection. If a thinker also teaches through his life, a servant 
of truth through the manner of his service, then Alfred Schutz leaves 
a legacy beyond the lasting achievements of his work: the example of 
a pure and noble soul whose loyalty to the spirit could not be deflected 
by suffering and the adversity of fate. 

Hans JONAS 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


5“Das Problem der transzendentalen  Intersubjektivitét bei Husserl,” in 
Philosophische Rundschau, vol. 5, no. 2 (1957) pp. 81-107. 





COMMUNISM AND SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


Wuen G. D. H. Cole, Oxford University economist and distinguished 
Guild Socialist, visited the United States in 1958 for the first and last 
time, he expressed the hope that he would be able to carry his monu- 
mental work, “A History of Socialist Thought,” to the end of World 
War II. He had previously published three volumes, under the 
titles Socialist Thought—The Forerunners (1789-1850), Marxism and 
Anarchism (1850-1890), and The Second International (1889-1914) . 
His latest study, Communism and Social Democracy,) was ready for 
publication, but when the famous economist returned to Great Britain 
his health, which had been bad for several years, worsened, and he 
passed away without realizing his expressed hopes. As it is, Cole has 
left us with the most comprehensive and enlightening history of the 
Socialist movement that has ever been written, together with a clear 
and valuable account of the first decade or so of Russian Communism. 

The period treated in Cole’s latest volume is one of great impor- 
tance. It includes, among other things, the outbreak of World War I, 
followed by the collapse and subsequent revival of the Socialist Inter- 
national; the two Russian revolutions of 1917, followed by the first 
decade of Communist dictatorship; the birth and manoeuvres of the 
Communist International; the advent of the German and Austrian 
republics; the Fascist domination of Italy; the first Labour govern- 
ments in Great Britain (1924 and 1929); the growth in power of 
Scandinavian Social Democracy; and the rise, fall, and renaissance 
of Communism in China. 

During the seventeen years 1914-31 the Socialist and Communist 
movements functioned mainly in Europe, although they showed con- 
siderable activity in China, Australasia, Nosth America, and other 
lands. As for the development of Socialist thought in these years, the 
author is of the opinion that there were few new developments out- 
side of the contributions of the Guild Socialists, “with their pluralis- 
tic conception of social relations and their insistence on the precedence 
of economic over political power.” 

In explaining the spirit in which he approached this historical 
study, Cole makes it clear that he could not ciaim to be an unbiased 
student of Socialism. He was deeply committed to Guild Socialism, 


1G. D. H. Cole, Communism and Social Democracy: 1914-1931 (“A History of 
Socialist Thought’: Volume IV). London: Macmillan. New York: St. Martin's 


Press. 1958. Part I, x & 454 pp.; Part II, viii & 457-939 pp. $14.50 the set. 
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and had been one of its most outstanding authorities. He had never 
considered himself a Social Democrat or a Communist. He was always 
“strongly opposed, on grounds of principle, to the Communist doctrine 
of ‘democratic centralism,’” which he regarded “as leading fatally 
towards centralized bureaucracy and as destructive of personal lib- 
erty and freedom of thought.” He was “no less opposed to capitalism 
and to the grave social and economic inequalities it involves,” and was 
“quite unable to accept the view that it is illegitimate to take action 
against these wrongs except by constitutional, parliamentary means, 
even when such means are unavailable or evidently ineffective.” “This 
attitude has ranged me, throughout my adult life,” he wrote, “among 
the adherents of left-wing, non-Communist Socialism.” 

Because of the fact that he was neither a Social Democrat nor a 
Communist, Cole contended, he was better able to write about both 
of these movements objectively than if he were a strong adherent of 
either. (Parenthetically I may say that I have never met a Social 
Democrat who, while adhering to peaceful, parliamentary action in 
democratic countries, would urge workers in Fascist countries, where 


parliamentary means were unavailable, not to resort to industrial 


or certain other non-parliamentary measures, where conditions seemed 
ripe, to open the way to political democracy.) 

In this 940-page study Professor Cole devotes chief attention to the 
conflicts within labor’s internationals, the Russian revolutions and 
their aftermaths, and developments in Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, while giving brief accounts of important activities in other 
developed and underdeveloped countries throughout the world. The 
organization of the vast amount of factual material in the study is 
excellent; facts and materials are presented on the whole with ob- 
jectivity, clarity, and vigor. 

The present reviewer, however, finds himself in disagreement with 
the author on several counts. One of these has to do with semantics. 
Throughout the book Professor Cole refers to Communism as one of a 
number of schools of Socialism, while speaking of the philosophy and 
practices of the parties included in the Socialist [nternational as 
those of Social Democracy. Both Communism and Social Democracy, 
he claims, should be grouped under the general umbrelia of Socialism 
because they have certain doctrines in common. They both advocate 
public ownership and control of the essential resources and instru- 
ments of production, and believe that it is the historic mission of the 
working class to bring about the transition from capitalism to public 
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enterprise. Their difference lies in the means to be employed during 
the transition from one system to another. 

But, as Cole brings out in other connections, the difference between 
these two philosophies goes much deeper than the means employed 
during a transitional period. There are of course wide differences in 
the means employed in attaining power. Communists are of the 
opinion that, in democratic or undemocratic countries, it is the duty 
of their followers, though they may constitute only a small minority 
of the population, to use every effective instrument at their disposal 
to win power, whether it be the strike, the ballot, false propaganda, 
underhanded infiltration of mass movements, the capture of pivotal 
posts in coalition cabinets, or the use of armed forces from within or 
of the military forces of a Communist country from without. 

And once in power Communists, instead of proclaiming a de- 
mocracy, institute a dictatorship of one leader or a small group of 
leaders of the Communist party under a Soviet form of government; 
wipe out all political parties except their own; suppress freedom of 
speech, press, organization; bring all important means of production, 
without compensation to private owners, under state control. If they 
are within the Russian orbit they become an integral part of an inter- 
national Communist crusade to communize the world. In all their 


efforts to attain and retain power they contend that “the ends justify 
the means” and that the “bourgeois” virtues of honesty and fair play 
should never be permitted to interfere with the Communist quest 


for power. 
Socialists, on the other hand, use democratic means to advance their 


movement. When in office they seek to strengthen political democracy 
and conserve civil liberties. When industry is transferred through 
constitutional means to the democratic community, fair compensation 
is given. And the Socialist program includes not only a program of 
public ownership and democratic management, but one in which 
voluntary cooperative enterprises are expanded, and in which numer- 
ous industries and services continue, under regulations necessary to 
safeguard the interests of producer and consumer, in the private sector. 
The aim of the modern Socialist movement is not public ownership 
for its own sake, but a constant advance of human welfare and hap- 
piness in a free and equitable social order. Such an advance requires 
the strengthening, not the destruction, of our highest codes of ethics. 

Socialism cannot exist without democracy. Communism of the 
Russian variety cannot exist without dictatorship, the negation of 
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democracy. It is a disservice to Socialism and to clear thinking to 
confuse the two distinctly different schools of social change. 

The present reviewer also finds it difficult to agree with Professor 
Cole that the Russian Revolution remains “a glorious achievement” 
and “an immense liberating force.” These conclusions appear imme- 
diately after the author calls attention to “the inhumanities and the 
abuses of the police state” under the Stalin regime and to “the vast 
bureaucratic machine” that the Communist dictatorship has created. 
Cole was writing his book when the Russian Communist regime with 
its armies was crushing the revolutionary movement in Hungary, 
controlling with an iron hand the satellite countries in the Balkans, 
joining with Red China to dominate the peoples of Asia, and threat- 
ening with annihilation those nations that stood in the way of its 
imperialistic march to world domination. The Russian Revolution 
concededly has exerted a profound influence on the destiny of the 
world, but can it be described as “an immense liberating force’? 

In Part II the author devotes thirty-odd pages to developments in 
the Socialist and Communist movements of the United States during 
this period. In these pages he crowds many interesting and im- 
portant facts, and gives a vivid picture of the relation of the Socialist 
Party to World War I, to Harding reaction, to the LaFollette cam- 
paign of 1924, and to the “New Capitalism” of the late twenties. 
He likewise depicts the birth of the Communist parties and their 
almost unbelievable internal and external ideological conflicts. While 
his summary of the American developments is on the whole a 
valuable one, few readers of it would obtain an adequate idea of the 
composition and leadership of the Socialist movement during these 
vears and of its very considerable influence on the social scene in the 
twenties and the following decade of the “New Deal.” 

Cole conveys to the reader the impression that the Socialist party 
in 1914 consisted almost entirely of immigrants and their sons and 
daughters and intellectuals who based their Socialism largely on 
“moral imperatives.” ‘There were, of course, many such members 
in the movement. There were also, however, large numbers of trade 
unionists from different sections of the country—miners, railroad 
workers, printers, building-trade employees, and others—members of 
organized labor whose representatives at the 1912 AFL convention, 
for instance, piled up almost half as many votes for Max Hayes, the 
Socialist candidate for President of the Federation, as did the sup- 
porters of Samuel Gompers for the AFL’s perennial candidate. The 
movement contained scores of farmers from the Middle and Far West, 
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the Oklahoma farmers having secured for the Socialist ticket before 
the war a larger proportion of the votes cast than was obtained by 
Socialists in any other state. There were in the party hard-pressed 
members of the white-collar workers, influenced to join the movement 
by the writings of Edward Bellamy, Jack London, Upton Sinclair, 
Charles Edward Russell, and others and by the propaganda of the 
Appeal to Reason, the Rip Saw, and scores of other American Socialist 
publications, as well as by their own bitter experiences during good 
times and bad. In those days the Socialist movement in the United 
States, while small, represented, contrary to Cole, a fairly good cross- 
section of the plain people of the country. 

Finally, I feel that the author does not give to the reader any ade- 
quate conception of the leadership of the movement in the United 
States during this period. The slighting references he makes to 
Morris Hillquit, brilliant Socialist leader and labor attorney, give little 
idea of the caliber of the man or of his great contributions to 
Socialist education, to social legislation, and to the building of progres- 
sive and democratic trade unionism. The one reference to Norman 
Thomas, six times candidate for President of the United States, as 
“a former minister of great ethical fervor,” tells little about Thomas’ 
influence on American life in the fields of social reconstruction, civil 
liberties, international relations, and numerous others. 


By and large, however, Communism and Social Democracy: 1914- 
1931 is a most valuable addition to Cole’s earlier historical volumes 
on Socialist thought, and one lays it down with a feeling of deep 
regret that this dedicated Socialist scholar and writer was not able to 
continue through the present decade his important studies of these 
world-wide social movements. 


Harry W. LAIDLer 
Executive Director, League for Industrial Democracy 
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MASON, EDWARD S.. Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas: 
Government and Business. [The Millar Lectures, No. 2.] New York: 
Fordham University Press. 1958. x & 87 pp. $2.50. 

In this slim volume, which is the second series of the Moorhouse 
I. X. Millar Lectures of Fordham University, Professor Edward S. 
Mason presents a refreshingly non-doctrinaire estimate of the outlook 
for planning in underdeveloped countries. The title does not quite 
do justice to the subject matter of the book, which really concerns 
the capabilities and limitations of governments in furthering economic 
growth. 

Perhaps the book’s greatest value lies in its emphasis on the indi- 
viduality of underdeveloped countries, and the consequent necessary 
variations in the role of government in development. The author 
points to a kind of regional differentiation: in Latin America private 
initiative is important in economic growth, while in Asia the govern- 
ment must perforce enter the void caused by private initiative’s failure 
to expand; Africa is still “too young to tell,” but will surely lean 
heavily on government. In some countries effective planning is in 
operation; in others even the traditional functions of government, the 
maintenance of law and order, are not yet achieved. In some countries 
the government is truly committed to planning; in others lack of social 
cohesion and political consent makes planning—at least democratic 
planning—practically impossible. 

Dr. Mason points out that the countless variables which reinforce 
one another in retarding a country’s development are so complex in 
their effect that it is probably impossible to arrive at an “optimum 
relationship” between government and business in economic growth. 
What may be appropriate for one country or in one historical situa- 
tion may not apply in another case. Thus it is impossible to know 
at this date whether the present role of government in India is, or 
should be, a temporary phase or a permanent feature of that country’s 
economic life. By the same token historical comparison, though most 
valuable, is limited in its applications to modern problems. Such 
views contribute to the balance and open-mindedness of the author’s 
position. 

But whatever the precise nature of government’s role, there is no 
doubt that it is vital in every underdeveloped country. The antipathy 
for private and especially foreign private enterprise, which many 
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countries have develeved from long association with the industrial 
part of the world; the “demonstration effect” of Japan, the Soviet 
Union, and communist China; the widely held belief in the need for 
a “big push” to insure sustained growth; the difficulty of acquiring 
adequate foreign capital through private sources; and the demand 
for higher living standards and fairer distribution of the national 
income—all require extensive participation by government in the 
growth of the economy. Dr. Mason fully realizes this; his major 
contribution consists in his questioning whether there is any one 
optimum amount of government intervention for development pur- 
poses. Rather, the widely varying characteristics and conditions of 
different countries seem to require varying degrees of government 
activity. 

A second important contribution of this book lies in the courage 
with which it treats a most delicate question—the matter of how com- 
petently specific governments have carried out their assignment in 
economic development. It is well known that most plans have re- 
mained on paper, either frittered away through the ineptness, in- 
experience, or weakness of government, or destroyed by political 
pressures. Yet many policymakers and even students in this field 
are reluctant to specify just where or how this has happened. Dr. 
Mason dares to name a few countries where planning is failing, or has 
already failed, and to explain briefly why these calamities have occurred. 
Of course it is entirely understandable that underdeveloped countries 
are sensitive about the failure of their development efforts. They 
would be less so if it were generally recognized that they are deliberately 
undertaking a more difficult task than most industrial countries have 
ever faced. Yet the fact remains that it is of the utmost importance 
that the whole world dare to examine closely, critically, and impartially 
the causes of failure as well as the causes of success in development 
planning. Otherwise the process of economic growth will remain an 
enigma, and successful planning must be counted a matter of luck 
rather than a matter of devotion and skill. 

Fewicia J. DEYRUP 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


HANCE, WILLIAM A. African Economic Development. New York: 
Harper. 1958. x & 307 pp. $4.95. 

Most of this book evolved out of a series of research papers presented 
at meetings of the Council on Foreign Relations during 1955-57. 
There is nothing new or original in any one of these somewhat dis- 
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continuous chapters, yet overall the various case studies offer unusual 
insight into concrete problems of economic development. For this 
reason the book is a satisfactory complement to the many more general 
studies of the subject now available (by W. Arthur Lewis, for example). 
Besides focusing on resources and techniques the book discusses very 
interestingly several of the decision-making processes involved in eco- 
nomic development. 

After a very general introduction the case stu:’ies commence, appro- 
priatély, with a report on the Gezira irrigatio~ scheme in the Sudan. 
Here an agricultural population exceeding bh f a million enjoys the 
highest standard of living of any African pc ulation group on that 
continent. British planners, who knew the evils of Egyptian land- 
lordism, conceived this scheme and managed it from the beginning of 
the century until 1950; since then the Gezira scheme has been managed 
by Sudanese in the same fashion. The lands covered by the scheme 
had been used for rough grazing since time immemorial. Rents were 
correspondingly low, and the planners rented the land compulsorily 
in perpetuity at the prevailing rates. Then irrigation was applied, 
and the land was rented to local tenants in lots of forty acres. Former 
owners or tenants had priority in acquiring irrigated lots. Half the 
land has to be planted with cotton, according to directions of the 
managers of the scheme; the rest the tenant can use at his discretion 
for his own purposes. Reasonable efficiency guarantees security of 
tenure, and agricultural practices of very high standards have evolved. 
Farmers receive 40 percent of the profits from cotton production. 
Another 40 percent is allocated to the government, and today provides 
well over half the revenues of the Sudan. The remaining 20 percent 
of the profit was, until 1950, returned to the managing British syndi- 
cate (a group of private firms); today this 20 percent accrues to a 
Sudanese public-utility authority, which is obliged to contribute part 
of its revenues to a social-development fund. 

The author admits that this system of directed agriculture has pro- 
duced little leadership for self-government or other economic develop- 
ment, but he regards the techniques as eminently satisfactory for agri- 
cultural development, and has therefore investigated their applicability 
elsewhere in Africa. Unfortunately he finds that there are few areas 
in Africa which physically (in terms of soil, water, and the like) offer 
the potential of the Gezira. These principles have been applied, how- 
ever—as the author describes—in the French Niger area (south of 
Timbuctoo). Although this development area suffers from transpor- 
tation handicaps, it may ultimately prove that the methods evolved by 
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the British in the Sudan can be applied elsewhere. Other schemes, 
in Ghana and Nigeria, are reported to have been less successful. In 
conclusion the author states that “directed programs . . . have their 
place” in the development of Africa, “dependent upon the physical, 
human, and economic circumstances that exist in different regions” 
(P- 45): 

The next chapter discusses the utilization of the Volta river in 
Ghana. A huge reservoir there (one-thirtieth of the area of Ghana), 
with the attendant electric-power, irrigation, and navigation benefits, 
would be economical only if the bulk of the power output were utilized 
for the manufacture of aluminum om locally mined bauxite; but a 
processing plant of this nature can be established only on the basis of 
a long-term sales contract for aluminum. There is but one consumer 
able to make contracts of this nature, the British government, for 
neither bauxite nor sufficiently cheap power is available in Great 
Britain. For Ghana, however, a long-term contract of this nature 
would imply a partial return to colonial economic dependence, and 
several local politicians are therefore far from enthusiastic about this 
project. Because of a fall in the price of aluminum (resulting from 
an increase in Soviet exports), the project is not now being imple- 
mented, and there is some doubt about its economic feasibility. The 
arguments of this chapter demonstrate clearly the value of long-term 
contracts to underdeveloped countries, and their inherent drawbacks. 

Chapters on British Central Africa and East Africa discuss the effect 
of European settlement on economic development. This immigration 
is responsible for the extremely rapid growth of British Central Africa, 
which, despite shortages of coal and a poor transportation system, is 
now agriculturally and industrially far ahead of all other regions of 
tropical Africa. Since the author is concerned with economic de- 
velopment and physical-resource utilization, he does not evaluate the 
problems of race relations resulting from this type of rapid growth. 
His material leaves no doubt, however, that many underdeveloped 
countries could speed up their economic growth by giving privileges to 
European immigrants. The recent rapid development of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia is usually attributed to this method. 

A chapter on Liberia describes what large corporations can do to 
effect rapid local economic growth. Interesting parallels can be drawn 
between recent developments in Liberia and earlier similar economic 
developments in Latin America. Unfortunately the recency of eco- 
nomic changes in Liberia prevents the author from drawing definite 
conclusions regarding the scope of this type of development there and 
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elsewhere in Africa. Another chapter attempts to explain the lack of 
development in Madagascar, attributing it partly to the geography of 
the island and partly to the political influence of Creole settlers from 
neighboring islands (Réunion, Ste. Marie). 

The general influence of transportation on the development of 
tropical Africa is discussed in a separate chapter. Here the author 
agrees with Lord Lugard (also with Leopold II of Belgium, who is 
not mentioned) that transportation is the key to African development. 
He discusses legislation or long-term contracts compelling the use of 
specific railroads in order to assist the further evolution or continua- 
tion of existing traffic patterns. Generally he objects to arrangements 
of this nature, but the material in the book leaves little doubt that 
either long-term contracts or legislation is frequently necessary for 
obtaining the benefits of economic growth. 

ALEXANDER MELAMID 


New York University 


MAYER, ALBERT, and Associates, in collaboration with McKim 
Marriott and Richard L. Park, with foreword by Pandit Govind Bal- 
labh Pant. Pilot Project India: The Story of Rural Development at 
Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1958. 
xxiv & 367 pp. $5.50. 

As an engineer with the United States Army in India in 1942-45, 
Albert Mayer, New York architect and city planner, came to know 
India’s villages in all their poverty and apathy. Becoming acquainted 
with Nehru, Pant, Katju, and other leaders, he pointed out to them 
the basic futility of the usual approach to village improvement, whereby 
government or private agencies, including missionaries, sent people to 
demonstrate how to improve one feature at a time. By and large the 
villagers cared little for the outsiders. What they gave was accepted 
as a gift. When they left, the village returned to its old ways. Not 
even the Gandhians with all their dedication made too much of a 
dent: their “tendency to over-identify with the people’s hardships, that 
is, to accept too much of deprivation [weakened] the drive toward 
necessary improvements” (p. 20). 

Called back to India by Nehru in 1946 to design plans for a new 
government effort at village uplift, Mayer started with a new approach 
that was to be tried out in a pilot project at Etawah, in the State of 
Uttar Pradesh, about half way between Lucknow and Agra. “The aim 
at Etawah was to make maximum progress both in improving pro- 
ductivity and in developing the people’s own capacity and initiative 
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. . . to stimulate the villagers not simply so that they would follow 
the specific better methods . . . but also so that they would themselves 
continue to seek and find a better life” p. 130). To that end the helper 
had to cease to be an outsider and a government official. He had to 
live with the villagers as one of them, not arguing but doing, demon- 
strating, helping. He could show them how to plow in contours, how 
to vaccinate their cattle, how to organize a cooperative—but his main 
task was to help in developing new attitudes. Mayer became a com- 
muter between New York and Etawah, with stopovers for progress 
reports and criticism in Delhi and Lucknow. 

With the experience gained in four successful years at Etawah the 
government launched in 1952 the first series of 167 community develop- 
ment blocks, spread all over India—each block comprising about 100 
villages with about 70,000 people, altogether an enterprise of 11 million 
people. Since that time many hundred more development blocks have 
been started, and eventually the whole country is to be covered with a 
network of them. Small staffs of agricultural and village specialists 
carry out essentially what was begun at Etawah. 

Pilot Project India gives a detailed account of the first eight years 
of work at Etawah—its aspirations, its successes, its failures, and the 
lessons to be learned from both successes and failures. For the major 
part it consists of original documents, memoranda, letters to friends 
and collaborators, all of this so much cut and re-cut and provided with 
connecting text that it becomes an extremely readable and exciting 
account of work in progress. Never once does the author fall out 
of his role as objective evaluator of the good and the bad in his own 
experiment. Never once does he let on that he is the man who at 
Etawah made history. Jubilant letters about converting officialdom 
from obstruction to cooperation alternate with detailed accounts of 
failures in distributing seed grain on time. Fatherly and brotherly 
advice to the lowest village-level workers alternates with blunt and 
straightforward criticism about wrong attitudes in high places, written 
down in rough-hewn sentences to Prime Ministers in Delhi and 
Lucknow. 

This is a book for the rural extension worker who wants to know: 
How does a group of government officials go and translate into village 
approval and village action what has been worked out at government 
desks, in district headquarters, in training camps, and on experimental 
farms? How does one create in the lowest and therefore most im- 
portant man in the hierarchy, the village-level worker, who is the 
one to really transmit it all to the villagers, a sense of dedication that 
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carries over to them? How does one create in the villagers an attitude 
of willingness to watch, to try, to cooperate, to adopt, and finally, crown 
of achievement, to come and ask for help and advice from a trusted 
friend? 

For the sociologist this is a most exciting lesson in the theory and 
practice of social change. Where William Graham Sumner might 
perhaps expect such change to take many generations, Mayer shows us 
how much of it can be telescoped into half a dozen or a dozen years— 
while at the same time pointing to the futility of thinking that a few 
months or a year or two of arguing and demonstrating will suffice. 
From the demonstration, in one village, of an already field-tested 
superior strain of wheat to the adoption of that strain by a whole block 
of 100 villages, five to seven years may pass—but then it will be their 
strain. Of tremendous interest to both the rural extension worker and 
the sociologist is the detailed account of the work and the working of 
the Planning Research and Action Institute in Lucknow, where new 
ideas of village uplift are being developed by a group of specialists 
who can then use the whole Etawah block as their laboratory—as far 
as they can persuade the peasants to cooperate willingly in the experi- 
ments. 

From the book emerges a picture of the Indian peasant community 
that is quite different from the one traditionally accepted in the West. 
Living in a climate that is harsh beyond belief, in a poverty that defies 
the imagination, sure of nothing but that either drought or flood will 
get him once every few years, surviving against incomparably heavier 
odds than those faced by his American or European counterpart, the 
Indian is basically the same peasant as all the others the world over: 
with a strong will, clinging tenaciously to his poor piece of land, with 
a high degree of self-assuredness, with deep-seated beliefs and traditions 
that are hard to change, with the usual peasant’s distrust of everything 
new that has not yet been tried—and nothing has been fully tried 
before he and his folk have done it for at least a generation—yet at 
the same time with the peasant’s usual good commonsense, which lets 
him slowly look, pick and choose, and in the end adopt what appears 
to make good sense. 

Albert Mayer spends no time in describing the Indians as poor, 
suffering individuals who might arouse the reader’s pity. He describes 
them as perfectly normal peasants, engaged in perfectly normal peasant 
activities that include as a matter of course the trying out of new things 
that happen to come by—albeit coming by thick and fast out of Etawah 
and Lucknow—such as a new strain of wheat, a better plow, a simple 
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thrasher, a cheap seed drill, the idea of having their chickens and 
cattle vaccinated and perhaps their children too. The all too wide- 
spread picture of these peasants as poor and miserable objects of a 
merciful government's benevolence, childlike primitives on whom the 
outside expert bestows his infinite wisdom and superior knowledge, 
is replaced by the picture of full-fledged human beings whom Albert 
Mayer and his co-workers treat with all the dignity that is due to 
equals, even though of lesser circumstances that make also for lesser 
knowledge. 

Having spent some time in 1957 with the peasants of Etawah, with 
the local staff at Bhagyanagar, and with the staff of the Planning Re- 
search and Action Institute in Lucknow, this reader is in the pleasant 
position of being able not only to laud this excellent book as a most 
lucid presentation of a rather elusive subject but also to testify from 
his own experience to the genuineness of the report as such. 

PAUL NEURATH 
Queens College 


LESTER, RICHARD A. As Unions Mature: An Analysis of the 
Evolution of American Unionism. [Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University.] Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1958. 
xi & 171 pp. $3.75. 

The public’s preoccupation with the malfeasance of individual 
union leaders and the liberals’ passion for democratic procedures have 
helped to produce, in this book, an “analysis of the evolution of Amer- 
ican unionism.” Professor Richard A. Lester of Princeton University, 
an outstanding student of labor economics, has essayed a summary 
of the current characteristics and outlook of ‘ndividual national unions 
that have surmounted the battle for elementary existence and are 
primarily concerned with the administration of their organization and 
collective bargaining. This book is not an appraisal of trade-union 
contributions or of unions’ position in industry, the economy, or 
society, nor is it a detailed study of the workers’ achievements or 
status within the unions. The emergent or struggling union, pre- 
occupied with the problems of new organization, does not fit into the 
book's spectrum, except as its traits contrast with those of the “mature 
union.” Nothing is told us of the declining or shrinking union, or 
of the national, state, or local federations. The author analyzes the 
individual national union rather than the American trade-union move- 
ment as a whole or the individual local union. 

Central to the book is the thesis that certain national unions have 
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become mature. It is best projected by the author's description of 
British and Swedish unionism. The former he regards as “aging” and 
the latter as enjoying “vigorous maturity.” The individual unions and 
the Trades Union Congress in Britain are described as rigid “in method 
and mentality,” with the result that “innovations are practically pre- 
cluded.” This description overlooks the prevalence of shop-steward 
activities in the newer industries, and the etfort and thought currently 
being directed at evolving a philosophy, program, and activities suited 
to a constricted British economy. 

Swedish unions win the laurels because they have innovated new 
national “framework agreements” on matters such as works councils, 
safety, and time study, and have maintained “widespread participation 
in collective bargaining, reliance on democratic procedure and good 
internal communications and a progressive spirit among the leadership 
and membership.” American investigators have been captivated by 
the neatness of the formal agreements, uniform procedures, and inte- 
grated character of the Swedish system, which contrasts with the 
informality, diversity, and unevenness of British developments. But 
the local autonomy and invention common in the latter cannot be 
ruled out merely because they do not fit into a neat national system. 
A true picture of the British movement requires many interviews at 
the local level and close personal participation and appreciation of 
British ways. Sociologists have written more understandingly of these 
behavioral aspects than have economists and political scientists. 

P--fessor Lester examines five national American unions, but the 
only distinction he makes is between the mature and the others. There 
is no estimate of the prevalence of either, or any subclassification of 
either category. The UAW is not considered mature, because it is 
“pioneering and internally vigorous.” Presumably the statesmanlike 
contract of 1958, which required hard bargaining, will not change 
this description. Writers on collective bargaining could benefit from 
confidential discussions of behind-the-scenes steps in negotiations. On 
the other hand, the Teamsters, ACWA, Carpenters, and Miners are 
considered mature, because they are characterized by “increasing cen- 
tralization and machine control, a shift from class-struggle radicalism 
to moderation and accommodation with management, a decline in the 
rate of membership expansion and in pioneering and missionary zeal 
and a significant decrease in the use of the strike weapon.” There are, 
to be sure, significant differences among these unions “in such matters 
as the vigor of internal union life, the effectiveness of democratic checks 
and the rule of corrupt influence.” 
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The exclusion of a single union like the UAW is necessarily arbi- 
trary. The other four considered in this book do not necessarily fit 
the criteria, even broadly defined. One would think that the marked 
growth in membership of the Carpenters and Teamsters should rate 
them as adolescents. The Miners showed considerable ingenuity in 
devising a new scheme for boycotting non-unicn operations and 
assisting in the expansion of coal exports. Nor is the Amalgamated 
a model of centralization, since its political-power centers are distrib- 
uted among the major clothing markets. One would question many of 
the generalizations about centralization, changes in bargaining rela- 
tions with employers, the place of the professional staff specialist, and 
other myths that have been adopted from the current professional 
literature about unions. 

The author is correct in emphasizing that a shift in values does 
occur when national leadership is preoccupied with administrative, 
internal, political, and collective-bargaining problems rather than with 
new organization. But unfortunately, in the United States we cannot 
boast that unionism and collective bargaining have been generally 
accepted. The shift has not been so complete as suggested. For the 
most part, corporations consider collective bargaining an inescapable 
accommodation necessary at the plant level but foreign to the admin- 
istration of industry. Opposition to unionism continues strong among 
a number of large corporations, among professional personnel (as 
distinct from industrial-relations men) who wish to freeze unions out 
of the plant society, in a large sector of the middle-size and small com- 
panies, and in whole regions like the South. Many American unions, 
therefore, cannot “settle down” to an era of so-called maturity. The 
contraction of manufacturing employment in the large, mass-produc- 
tion industries will keep alive the feeling of instability. The author 
underrates the importance of these factors when he characterizes them 
as short-term influences. 

The established American unions are not revolutionary or associated 
with any political party. They seek to advance workers’ objectives 
through collective bargaining, later through legislation, and in some 
instances by removing evidence of class discrimination in the com- 
munity. They want to institutionalize unionism and collective bar- 
gaining. But they have modeled the union structure for effective 
performance. As a result, centralization proceeds to the unit that 
conforms to the realistic bargaining situation. Effective personnel is 
vital, and bargaining objectives and relations with employers gain 
ascendancy. The political nature of the union does become a factor in 
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policy and behavior. Theorists, the public, and union members have 
recognized these trends. Unfortunately the political parties, and the 
present author, have not sufficiently recognized that many individual 
unions and many sectors of the established unions are of necessity 
primarily preoccupied with the problems of new organization and 
employer opposition. 

The central theme of this book, maturity, hardly fits the tenor of the 
analysis. The presentation deals with stages of development and not 
with a life process. By depriving mature unions of such attributes as 
militancy, pioneering, rank-and-file participation, democracy, and pro- 
gressiveness, the author has converted ripeness into overbearing dotage. 
The latter is not an accurate description of American unions. The 
characteristics that are presented, even where accurate, are those of 
some established unions rather than attributes of maturity. A more 
fruitful analysis could start with this distinction. Actually, the book 
presents a theory of trade-union or labor-movement development that 
conforms closely with the view of those writers who have focused on 
the struggle between revolutionary and business unionism, and their 
varying characteristics. In the United States the apogee of this view 
was reached in the proclamation of the ascendancy of “job conscious- 
ness” as reflecting the strength of business unionism in the 1920s, at the 
time of the movement’s greatest weakness. This book dwells on 
selected characteristics of national unions of the business-union type, 
and makes no effort at historical or behavioral classifications, or at a 
theory of union or labor-movement development. 

SOLOMON BARKIN 


Textile Workers Union of America 


PINCHOT, AMOS R. E. History of the Progressive Party: 1912-1916, 
edited, with a biographical introduction, by Helene Maxwell Hooker. 
New York: New York University Press. 1958. xii & 305 pp. $7.50. 
The Progressive movement of the early years of the twentieth century 
was a rare but not unprecedented episode in American history. Seri- 
ous political leaders from many sections of the country, in agreement 
on fundamentals but with many variations in detail, have more than 
once joined in an informal organization to develop mutual under- 
standing and promote a common cause. So it had been with the 
leaders of opinion who wrought out the Declaration of Independence 
and the leaders who gave the country a working Constitution. In 
the Progressive period leaders from the various sections of the country 
carried on a voluminous correspondence; met with Roosevelt at Saga- 
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more Hill and at scores of private centers. As the pre-Revolutionary 
circles and committees worked together against the outrages of King 
George, the post-Revolutionary groups against impotent and destruc- 
tive localism, so the Progressives were gunning for the private interests, 
grown to colossal power during the Civil War, that had reduced the 
federal government to the position of one of the natural resources to 
be exploited by the tycoons. 

The “common people” had become restive; indeed, the revolution- 
ary mood was deepening. Bryan diverted the popular indignation to 
the single issue of Free Silver, and in spite of a mighty popular surge 
was defeated by Mark Hanna, money, and Blocks-of-Five Dudley. The 
tycoons were safe, precariously. The Spanish war came on to make 
them safer, for the time. But no serious political leader could be con- 
tented with the McKinley postponement of the reckoning. The Dem- 
ocrats, hog-tied to the silver dollar, had nothing to offer. There were 
possibilities inside the Republican Party, with rough-riding Teddy 
Roosevelt ready to wrestle any tycoon. 

In the Progressive groups emerging East and West the dominant 
figures were Roosevelt, La Follette, Dolliver, Borah, Hiram Johnson, 
Record of New Jersey, Beveridge, but first of all the Pinchots-——Gifford, 
leader of the movement for conserving national resources, and Amos, 
his thoughtful brother. Gifford was engaging, persuasive, and of 
potent influence with Theodore Roosevelt. I once heard Roosevelt 
say, in a private group: “My policies! I call them mine, but they all 
come from old man Pinchot.” 

In the joyous confusion of many Progressive minds a “fringe” mem- 
ber like the reviewer encountered two really strong minds, Brandeis 
and Amos Pinchot. They had thought things through. Teddy could 
be hypnotized by Perkins; Hiram Johnson could be hypnotized by his 
own mighty voice, Borah and Dolliver by the coming election, La 
Follette by his manifold grievances. But Brandeis and Amos Pinchot 
were intellectual granite. At a group meeting, Roosevelt, if present, 
had everything to say. La Follette talked too much and too intensely. 
Beveridge was too compromising, Hiram Johnson too noisy, Borah 
and Dolliver too eupeptic. Brandeis and Amos Pinchot were of few 
words, and intense. 

As the party verged to oblivion I attended a late disconsolate meet- 
ing, where I talked with Amos Pinchot. He told me he meant to write 
a history of the Progressive movement. Now at last the History is 
presented to the public by a marvelously talented editor, Mrs. Helene 
Maxwell Hooker (who since the publication has annexed the name 
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Brewer). She has taken the chapters of the history left by Amos 
Pinchot, chapters revised and re-revised, sometimes left full of imper- 
fections, and brought them into a consistent and meaningful whole, 
one of the great documents of American political thought. Read it, 
and you will know better the hopeless state of the American republic 
at the turn of the century, the struggle against the incrusted power 
of wealth that laid the basis for the Wilson and later the Franklin 
Roosevelt reforms. And you will realize better that the fight is not 
over. 

Besides presenting Amos Pinchot’s History, often brilliant, always 
informing, Mrs. Brewer has supplied us with a biographical note on 
Amos Pinchot. Any good writer can do a biography of a man of action, 
but few writers have ever succeeded with biography of a man of 
thought. Helene Brewer has succeeded, brilliantly. Her Amos Pinchot 
will be a model for the Plutarch of our times. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 


President Emeritus, New School for Social Research 
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